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| much adverse criticism at first, and was regarded 

Indian and Eastern »Y many as merely an instance of the riding of 
Architecture. his own hobby by an author who had, from 

oe ? ‘ Special circumstances, been led to the subject. 
Peat on: bask And it is probable that the author did some- 
SJ Aya HATEVER be the alti- thing to excite this opposition by claiming, 
wh W.9 H if mate judgment of the ‘with the enthusiasm of a new convert, a little 













architects of the West- | too mach for the artistic value of the style which 
ern world on the works | he has been so instrumental in introducing to 
left by the builders of us. Its interest in an archzological and illus- 
the East, there can be trative point of view no candid critic could have 
no doubt that a great dreamed of disputing; but the claim that Hindoo 
and lasting debt will and Jaina architecture should be regarded as of 
be owing to the author equal architectural beauty with any known 
of the book before us,* styles might justifiably be received in a more 
for the manner in sceptical spirit. As far as we have observed, 
which he has brought this claim has scarcely been urged by the author 
before Western stu- in so decisive a manner as in his earlier edition 
denta the claims of of the “ Handbook,” which is now superseded by 
this remarkable family the “ History”; though he still returns to the 
of architectural monuments to the recognition charge of want of allowance for the results of 
and the study of all who are interested in education in our estimate of Indian architectare. 
the art as a record of the history of the There is no quostion, however, that the author 
artistic sympathies and associations of a very has succeeded, since he firat took up the subject, 
important section of the human race. It is in very considerably influencing the opinion of 
hardly too much to say that it is to Mr. Fer- architectural students in its favour, and that few 
gusson that the great proportion of English will now express any surprise at seeing not 
architectaral students are alone indebted for the merely a section, but an entire volume devoted 
recognition that such a thing as an Indian style to the elucidation of Indian and Eastern architec- 
of architecture existed, sufficiently extended in ture, or consider such a classification of the 
ita geographical area and elaborate in its cha. ‘“‘ History of Architecture” as particularly dis- 
racter to be worthy of special study as a portion proportionate or onesided, especially as it is our 
of the education of ‘‘the complete architect.” | interest to get as much as we can upon asubject 
Earlier books had been devoted to it; and Mr. from the writer who has most studied it. And 
Fergusson, a good many years since, signalised even though the final judgment may, and we 
the interest which a personal examination of think will be, that there is not much in the 
some of the architectural remains of India had | Indian styles that can be valuable as precedent 
awakened in him by the publication of hia | or suggestion to the Western architect, and that 
volume of “ Picturesque Illustrations of Indian the author’s natural bias towards a branch of 
Architecture.” These and other works, however, study which he has so completely made his own 
did not, we suspect, attract much attention from has led him a little to exaggerate its value, there 
those who had not previously been from other can be no question of the general truth of his 
causes interested in the art and the history of remark, that the study of these Indian examples 
India. It was the publication in the ‘“‘Hand- widens to a great extent our basis of archi- 
book of Architecture” of an extensive section tectural criticism. 
specially devoted to Indian architecture, treated “‘ It is only by becoming familiar with forms so utterly 
as on a standing of equal importance with the dissimilar from those that we have hitherto been conver- 
more popularly-known styles of the Classic and sant with, that we perceive how narrow is the purview that 
z is content with one form or passing fashion. By rising to 
Mediswval eras of Europe, that first suggested this wider range, we shall perceive that architecture is as 
to many the possibility that the buildings of many-sided as nature herself, and learn how few feelings 


such a great and ancient people might be and how few aspirations of the human heart and brain 
there are that cannot be expressed by its means, On the 





worth attention in epite of their separation other hand, it is only by taking this wide survey that we | 


from us by distance and association; and appreciate how worthless any product of architectural art 
that even their seemingly uncouth forms might becomes which does not honestly represent the thoughts 
appear so partly from the opposite training of and feelings of those who built it, or the height of their 
the eye in the European schools of architecture. | katitett enploetiona™ (ip: 4000. 

Such a conclusion ought not to be considered In thus adding the Indian sles to the sum 
unreasonable by those who consider how com. | total of architectural expressions to be collated 


pletely all the beauty and fitness which wenow see bY the student, it must be admitted, however, | 
in the Mediaeval buildings of Europe was hidden that they cannot ever be ranged with the few | 
from the eyes of the most educated men of the sea styles of the world, for one reason (among | 
Renaissance and its succeeding epochs up to the others), which our author himself farnishes us 


Gothic revival. Still, Mr. Fergusson’s experi. With, though he rather avoids the obvious deduc- 


ment at claiming a place for the Indian styles tion from it. All that is intellectually great in» 


among the recognised styles of the world received India, he observes (p. 324),—all which is written, | 


intellectual nation that ever existed as a nation, 
jat the period of its highest culture; and the 
'Medizval architecture, which might, perhaps, 
| more reasonably be compared with the Indian, 
| was at least the work of the highest Medimval 
minds ; and though the temples of India may be 
admitted to be more astonishing in their elabo- 
/ration of ornament than anything even in 
Medixval architecture, the deficiency in the 
logic of construction (we are now referring only 
to pre Saracenic styles), and in the reticence 
and judgment in the use of ornament which is 
an essential characteristic of the highest archi- 
tectural and ornamental art, must always pre- 
vent us from placing these styles on a level with 
| the Greek or Gothic, or expecting that they can 
,in an equal degree inflaence the practice of the 
| art in its highest forms. 

| At the same time, the balance of interest 





'for Indian architecture is preserved to some 
jextent by the antiquity and multiplicity of its 


forms, the great geographical area which it 
covers, and the manner in which it is connected 
with and illustrates so important a chapter in 
the history of mankind as far as we know it. 
This very multiplicity and extent, which forms 
one of the difficulties in acquiring and systema- 
tising a knowledge of the subject, and condensing 
it into a book, is equally a difficulty in the way 
of giving any adequate idea of the ramifications 
of the subject in the extent of an article. Not- 
withstanding the extent of the information con- 
veyed in Mr. Fergusson’s thick volume, compiled 
from the results of forty years’ gradual gathering 
together of material, he would himself be the 
first to admit (and indeed implies in several 





places) that it is not to be considered as the final 
| possible analysis and classification of the archi- 
tectural monuments of the Indian peninsula, for 
which there is still much information probably 
waiting to be acquired by further research in 
only partially explored districts, where he even 
hopes that the remains may exist which would 
furnish the key to the origin of some of the 
puzzling and so far inexplicable peculiarities of 
this family of buildings. Bat even in the present 
state of the study, our author specially tells us 
that he has been obliged to abstain from giving 
the multitudinous details which form the ground 
of his generalisations, though he hopes that the 
large number of additional illustrations and the 





extended letterpress may greatly diminish the 
'force of the charge of dogmatism which was 
| brought against him in reference to his earlier 
Jame on Indian architecture. Still, to 
quote his own words, ‘‘No man can direct 
his mind for forty years to the earnest 
| investigation of any department of knowledge, 
‘and not become acquainted with a host of par- 
ticulare, and acquire a epecies of insight which 
| neither time nor space, nor perhaps the resources 
of language will permit him to reproduce in 
their fulness. I possess, to give @ single 
instance, more than 3,000 photographs of Indian 
buildings, with which constant use has made me 





®* History of Indian and Eastern Architecture. By 
James Fergusson, D.C.L., F.R.S., M.R.A.8., &., forming 


the third volume of the new edition of the “ History of 


Architecture,’ London; John Murray. = 


| in fact,—belongs to the Sanscrit-speaking Aryan | as familiar as with any other object that is per- 
‘race; all that is built belongs to other and intel- petually before my eyes ; and to recapitulate all 
lectually inferior races. On the other hand, the information they convey to long-continued 


' Greek architecture is the production of the most scrutiny would be an endless, if not indeed an 
| | 
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impossible undertaking. .... I can only ask 
my readers to believe that the assertions are not 
speculative fancies, but dedactions from facts.” 
Necessary as this position may be in the present 
instance, in copsideration of the limits of book- 
making, it is obvious that an author who adopts it 
entrenches himself rather formidably, and even 
unfairly, against any assault from an opposing 
theory, if that were an object in the case. Bat 
on the whole, the vantage-ground for any conflict 
of theories is not as yet; most of us in this 
country are indebted to Mr. Fergusson’s labours 
for the greater part of our information on Indian 
architecture, and it is only by further years of 
investigation in the same spirit as his own that 
a platform of criticism can be formed sufficiently 
extended for the final trial and conGrmation or 
rejection of his classification of the subject. In 
the meantime, the critical insight which the 
author has frequently shown (though perhaps 
accompanied by a little too much of Macaulay’s 
tendency to be “too sure of everything’’) in 
relation to subjects more within the range of 
general architectural observation, may justify us 
in thinking that in the main his views are more 
likely to be confirmed than contradicted by future 
investigations; and perhaps any remarks we 
can make here may be most to the purpose if, 
assuming for the present the general validity, if 
not absolute correctness, of Mr. Fergusson’s 
classifications and conclusions as to facts, we 
attempt a short critical recapitulation of the 
points of the styles here illustrated, and their 
value or suggestiveness in an zsthetic point of 
view. 

The introductory chapter as to classification of 
races and styles we must pass over with merely 
the remark that the subject of Indian history 
before the Mahommedan invasion seems to be a 
matter of at present hopeless confusion and 
bewilderment, and that those who attempt to 
extract any clear ideas about it from Mr. 
Fergusson’s preface will be likely to share his 
doubt whether we “can ever clothe with solid 
flesh the skeleton of history which is all that we 
possess in regard to the period anterior to the 
advent of Buddha” (623 B.C.), and will be likely 
to extend their doubts and confusion of ideas 
down to a period considerably nearer to modern 
times. To say truth, it does not appear to us that 
the author exhibits in his ethnological remarks 
and classifications the same perspicuity of 
thought and style which characterises his purely 
architectural analysis. Multitudes of names 
unfamiliar to European ears are bandied about 
with a reckless disregard for the reader’s feel- 
ings, which is hardly fair, considering how little 
information about them is vouchsafed for the 
benefit of those architectural readers (tolerably 
numerous) who do not happen to be Anglo. 
Indians. Speaking seriously, moreover, there 
seems to us a little want of logical method in 
the nomenclature employed to mark the classi- 
fication of styles. Two divisions of the subject 
are headed respectively “Buddhist” and “ Jaina” 
architecture, which are divisions based upon 
creed ; the next chapter, “ Architecture in the 
Himalayas,” implies a topographical division, 
while the next two, “‘ Dravidian” and “ Cha- 
lukyan,” are, if we rightly understand the 
rather vague explanations, divisions founded on 
distinctions of race or language. “ Indian 
Sarecenic architecture” comes next, which 
includes both creed and race as elements of the 
distinction ; and then the headings of the follow- 
ing books, “ Farther India” and “ China” come 
back again to lines of topographical demarcation. 
The difficulty of nomenclature, ia the present 
state of the study of Indian architecture, is no 
doubt a serious one, but it appears to us that a 
more consistent method might have been attained 
than that presented. 

Having got over the only serious complaint 
that can be made about the manner of the book, 
Jet ue glance, as systematically as space may 
permit, at its matter. The numberof additional 
illustrations, many of them of great interest and 
beauty, which have been added to this enlarged 
treatment of the subject, conduce greatly to the 
reader’s interest in and opportunity of following 
the author’s critical remarks, and in some 
instances suggest new ideas in regard to the 
architectural detail and its suggestiveness in 
design, which the author’s earlier treatise did not 
supply. The two maps of Hindostan, the one 
showing the respective distribution of Buddhist 
and Jaina architectural remains, and the other 
that of the Indo-Aryan, Dravidian, and Chalukyan 
remains, are an important assistance in following 
the classification which we have already referred 
to. In the first book relating to Buddhist archi- 


tecture some further examples are named and 
illustrated of the early great circular mounds of 
building which are to Indian what the Pyramids 
are to Egyptian architecture, though springing 
apparently from priestly rather than from 
monarchical influence. The Architectural Court 
at South Kensington, besides Mr. Fergusson’s 
earlier book, has made every one familiar with 
the characteristics of the Sanchi Tope, the most 
typical example of this early phase of Indian 
religious architecture, with its carpentry form of 
gate and stone “palings.” The prevalence of 
this feature of stone palings or “ rails” has been 
more dwelt upon and exemplified by Mr. Fer. 
gusson in this book. At present only ten or 
twelve examples of this form of erection are 
known; but, as the author observes, they belong 
to a class of objects so easily thrown down and 
buried, that there are, no doubt, other specimens 
existing to reward the labour of the archeologist. 
Of the importance and interest of these objects, 
in an archeological, not to say an artistic, point 
of view, Mr. Fergusson gives a remarkable illus. 
tration from the rail at Amravati (p. 100). The 
total height of the whole is about 14 ft., the 
circle which it encloses being 195 ft. in diameter ; 
within this is the inner railing circle (165 ft. 
diameter), the space between the two being the 
procession-path on days of religious festival, and 
the tope occupying the centre space within the 
inner railing. The engraving of a portion of 
the outer railing shows a sill and top rail and 
three uprights, apparently in the same plane, 
and as if mortised into the top and bottom rails, 
while three wide subsidiary bars, with very 
narrow interstices, run longitudinally behind the 
uprights, and fill up the space between the top 
and bottom rails. The whole surfaces of these are 
elaborately carved, the top and bottom rails with 
continuous designs, in the top rail representing a 
kind of undulated or serpentine roll moulding in 
relief on the face of the rail, and itself enriched 
with minute surface carving and interspersed with 
human figures, and on the bottom rail showing 
@ procession of elephants, and bulls, and 
other animals. The other portions of the rails 
are mostly decorated with circular bosses in con- 
centric rings of minute symmetrical ornament, 
with very rich effect. Looking at the continuous 
decorations of animals and men, and their 
evident relation to the actual processions which 
went round on holydays between the inner and 
outer railing, it is impossible to avoid thinking 
of the Pan-Athenaic frieze of the Parthenon, and 
curious to note the application of precisely the 
same idea in the decoration of a temple in the 
case of two peoples so widely diverse in associa- 
tions and artistic predilections. The round 
bosses referred to also illustrate in a remarkably 
significant manner the transition from a car- 
pentry to astone decoration. A rail from one of 
the topes at Sanchi (fig. 30, p. 93) shows this kind 
of boss ornament, in a simpler form, placed over 
the intersections of the uprights and longitudinal 
bars, exactly where a screw or nail-head would 
come in joinery; these are variously decorated, 
and convey the idea of a large flat screw head. 
In a representation of a rail on the same page, 
from a bas relief at Amravati (for these orna- 
mented rails become themselves features in 
imitative surface decoration on the buildings) 
the original nail-head has assumed the more 
elaborate form just alluded to, and its origin 
from a structural point is forgotten, as it covers 
other portions besides the intersections; and a 
further and later example from Gautamiputra 
cave shows the discs or bosses so prevalent as to 
have the appearance almost of a surface diaper, 
all recollection of its original having apparently 
vanished. The genesis of architectural ornament 
could hardly have a more pointed and significant 
illustration. 

A highly interesting addition to the chapter 
of Buddhist architecture is that which has 
been laid open by recent excavations in the 
neighbourhood of Peshawur, and which the 
author distinguishes as the Gandhara remains. 
“A great deal,” Mr. Fergusson observes, “ re- 
mains to be done before we can speak with cer- 
tainty in regard either to their age or origin; 
but enough is known of them to make it certain 
that the materials there exist for settling not 
only the question of the amount of influence 
classical art exercised on that of India, but also 
for solving many problems of Buddhist archz- 
ology and art.” From this neighbourhood come 
specimens of capitals based on Corinthian capi- 
tals, though with some Indian details: and what 
is, perhaps, still more interesting, a tope, that of 





Manikyala (figured on p. 81), curiously Classic 
in its general treatment, having the appearance 


jing. Quite recently, 


of a circular dome raised on a drum with a plinth, 
a cornice, and short flat pilasters at regular inter- 
vals, with capitals which, in their relation to the 
Classic capital, a little remind us of Saxon re- 
mains in England, though by no means so rude 
or shapeless as the imposts at Barnack. In this 
tope the outer “railing” has become incorpo- 
rated with the building itself, being represented 
by an order of short pilasters similar to those on 
the centre tope, arranged on the face of a 
projecting basement running round the tope, 
like a great step round its foot, and apparently 
affording the place for the procession upon the 
top of this projection. The whole thing has far 
more affinity with Roman than with Indian 
architecture, in general feeling and appearance, 
Mr. Fergusson assigns this tope to the beginning 
of the eighth century, to which period, or there- 
abouts, he considers the Ghandara monasteries 
also belong. There are many bas-reliefs in this 
neighbourhood, he adds, “ which, if transferred 
to the Lateran Museum, and labelled as ‘ Early 
Christian,’ would pass muster with ninety-nine 
people out of one hundred who visit that collec- 
tion.” General Cunningham has in preparation 
a work to illustrate the remains in this neigh- 
bourhood. In the meantime, the investigation of 
its valuable teachings in archeology seems to be 
carried on in a sufficiently irregular and unsys- 
tematic manner, judging from a note of the 
author’s, which we take this opportunity of giving 
further currency to :— 

‘‘The mode in which the excavations have recently been 

conducted by Government has been to send out a party of 
sappers in the cold weather to dig, but the officer in charge 
of the party has been the subaltern who happened to be 
in command of the company at the time. A new officer is 
consequently appointed every year, and no one has ever 
been selected because he had any experience in such 
matters, or any taste for such pursuits, What has been 
done has been done wonderfully well, considering the cir- 
cumstances under which it was undertaken ; but the resu!t 
onthe whole is, as might be expected, painfully disappoint- 
however, it is understood that 
General Canningham has taken charge of the investiga- 
tions, and we may consequently hope that in future these 
defects of arrangement will be remedied,” 
Let us hope so, indeed; for it is vexatious to 
think of sach a mine being opened for the archi- 
tectural explorer, and of its precious contents 
being wasted for want of systematic and properly 
instructed investigation. 

The chapters on Jaina architecture acquire 
their new interest chiefly from additional illus. 
trations, especially in regard to modern archi- 
tecture. Of these, one is of no little interest 
(on p. 259) as showing a successful attempt bya 
modern architect of a Jaina temple to render 
the characteristic wriggling stone strut which 
is used in the style, from the impost to the 
centre of the beam (and which is an utterly 
un-masonic, and, in fact, constructively absurd 
feature), a real part of the construction, and 
that in a highly decorative manner, by filling in 
the triangular spandrels formed by. it with 
tracery and ornament, and thus connecting it 
with the construction. We may call attention 
to the remarkable view of the modern temple 
at Ahmedabad (p. 257), as illustrating a really 
fine and impressive grouping of building round a 
quadrangle in subordination to the central and 
most sacred apartment. We go entirely with 
the author in his admiration of this as a piece 
of architectural composition, not only remark- 
ably effective, but exhibiting at the same time 
@ most defined and logical relation between plan 
and design; it possesses, as the author remarks, 
“variety without confusion, and an appropriate. 
ness of every part to the purpose for which it 
was intended.” This quality of variety without 
confusion is not, however, the characteristic of 
later Indian styles generally, especially in regard 
to the application of ornament, the profusion of 
which, in many instances, rather astonishes the 
eye than satisfies the judgment; nor can we 
quite concur in Mr. Fergusson’s remark at the 
close of this same chapter, or, at least, in what 
is evidently implied by his remark, that “few 
among us are aware how much education has had 
to do with their admiration of Classical or 
Medizval art, and few consequently perceive 
how much their condemnation of Indian forms 
arises from this very want of gradual and appro. 
priate edacation.” Weare by no means disposed 
to accept the conclusion unconditionally. A criti. 
cally constituted mind is quite capable of viewing 
and comparing styles, apart from their propor- 
tionate familiarity to his mind, of allowing for 
the effect of such familiarity or the want of it, 
and it might be open to such critics toturn the 
tables on Mr. Fergusson, and hint that he is 
probably not aware how much (self) education 
has to do with his own admiration for the forms 





of Indian art. 
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We shall return to this interesting and elabo- 
rate work in our next, and give specimens of 
some of the illustrations which contribute so 
greatly to its value and interest. 








BEAUTY. 


We have invited our readers, from time to 
time, to consider several of those elements of 
beauty which consist in form, in colour, in sym- 
metric proportion, in light and shadow, or the 
like; er which awaken in the mind the senti- 
ments of strength, of grandeur, or of grace. It 
remains to say a few words on the more general 
idea of beauty. 

A confessed difficulty lies at the very threshold 
of such an inquiry. We are at once confronted 
by an appeal to individual taste. A Chinese 
will acknowledge no overpowering emotion in 
the presence of the noblest relics of Grecian 
antiquity,—the Venus of Melos, the Cupid of the 
Vatican, or the Psyche of the Museo Borbonico. 
But he will rave about the “golden lilies” of a 
mutilated doll, with slanting eyes and a pimple 
in the place of a nose. Therefore, we shall be 
told, the emotion, amounting in some instances 
almost to physical pain, that stirs the cultured 
European on a sudden glance at the grandest 
relics of the Phidian age, is conventional. It is 
only the product of his education. The Venus 
of Milo is a bit of marble; and a huge bronze 
Kylin—an embodiment of all that man can pile 
together of the terrible—might stir the same 
emotion in us,if we had been differently trained 
from infancy. In arguments such as these there 
is enough of truth to constitute a respectable 
fallacy. In all phenomena that affect mankind 
we have to consider the external as well as the 
internal action. The objective, if it have any 
independent existence, cannot be conceived in- 
dependently by the human mind. Subjective 
and objective are as inseparable as convex and 
concave. If we speak of any phenomenal 
action, we have to imply the mode in which that 
action affects the human organisation. Light is 
to us nothing but an abstract and most puzzling 
term, apart from our daily optical experience. 
Music is divine language to a man blessed with 
@ musical ear; while it is an unknown tongue, 
or simply @ noise, to the very large proportion 
of mankind which is destitute of that native 
faculty. And, therefore, with regard to beauty, 
which we may regard as the visible expression 
of the highest excellence, any appreciation of 
its lustre must depend on the mind in which the 
emotion is raised, almost as much as in the 
object which raises the emotion. 

In treating of those forms or elements of 
beauty, therefore, which are represented by tle 
sculptor, the painter, the architect, or the poet, 
of the present day, we must first, in consequence 
of the infirmity, or the limitation, of our 
faculties, confine ourselves within an ethnogra- 
phical boundary. We must speak of what is 
beautiful, in the eyes, or in the heart, of an 
Aryan people. No doubt, even here we shall 
find tribes and even local lines which mark a 
certain demarcation of taste. No doubt, on the 
Other hand, there are principles which are of 
more universal application. The negro repre- 
sents the devil as white; but the negress, as a 
rule, admires the white man rather than the black 
or the dusky; even as the latter admires the 
white woman rather than the black. 

In the most general view, then, of the subject, 
the beautiful may be regarded as the outward 
and visible clothing of the good—the most 
beautiful as the phenomenal representation of 
the most excellent. If there be anything that is 
perfect in goodness, it must at the same time be 
of perfect beauty. It may be an excellence or a 
beauty of so high an order as to require pre- 
vious education in order to comprehend or even 
to admire it. In that case it will become more 
and more beautiful in the eyes of the observer, 
the higher, the purer, and the more cultivated he 
becomes. And thus we may well conceive that 
such perfect beauty as Homer attributed to the 
immortals lies beyond the confines of human 
imagination, or even of human worship ; and that 
the loftiest artist must ever hunger after a beauty 
that no chisel and no pencil can represent. 

A view of thia kind is in itself ennobling to the 
mind. It comes into sharp contrast with the 
doctrines of asceticism, In the savage wilds of 
Syrian and African deserts grew up, among 
other weird and demoniac inspirations, the idea 
that beauty had in it not only the nature, but 
the very essence, of evil. So grotesquely false 
was the idea which the Anchoret formed to 


himself of the supreme good, that it failed to 
comprehend the primary conception of the 
natural representation of the good. We can, 
indeed, trace, almost step by step, the path by 
which the ignorant and passionate mind was led 
to this inverting of the truth. Whether by re- 
action against the primary injunctionsof the mono- 
theistic legislators, by the pressure of misery, or 
by any other disturbing and cankering falsehood, 
men were led to believe in the existence of an 
imaginary excellence, consisting in the disuse 
of the natural functions of organic life, the 
keeping asunder the two halves of the natural 
pair, and the excellence of discomfort, squalor, 
and misery. When this disease has once mas- 
tered the soul, the natural remedy, the vision of 
& gracious and beautifal woman, causes a moral 
convulsion. For this reason beauty, first in that, 
its most expressive form, and then in any minor 
display, affects the ascetic as water affects the 
sufferer from hydrophobia. And the ravings 
penned by some of those poor de-humanised 
maniacs find echo sometimes, on the lips of very 
smoothly-shaven and cleanly-dressed persons, 
with whom many of us are more or less familiar 
in daily life. Only what we call pitiable 
fanaticism in the Anchoret can hardly, by any 
judgment of charity, be regarded as anything 
bat detestable hypocrisy in the man who repeats 
the words, but declines to follow the example, of 
St. Francis, St. Bernard, or St. Anthony. 

It follows from the conception of beauty, as 
the embodiment and hieroglyphic of excellence, 
that there may be as many genera and orders of 
beauty as there are of excellence itself. If we 
seek for the most constant and universal characte- 
ristic, it will perhaps be found in the idea of 
fitness, that is to say, of the perfect adaptation 
of the means employed, or of the effect pro. 
duced, in the attempt to clothe an idea in con- 
crete form. Under this generalisation will be 
comprehended the scientifically beautifal. The 
mathematician will be struck with the beauty of 
a formula which to the non-mathematician is an 
unintelligible collocation of letters and symbols ; 
just as the musician will enjoy the scientific ex. 
cellence of some rare strain of music, which to 
the ordinary listener is only a new and not very 
agreeable tune. Passing to those applications 
which most closely affect the student of archi- 
tectural structure or of mechanical construction, 
we thus justify and explain the application of 
the adjective beautiful, to objects that would 
never claim such a praise from the ignorant 
observer, or even from the man of artistic taste, 
who was ignorant of constructive science. Even 
here, however, while the able and experienced 
mechanic, who knows his own métier, but who 
is ignorant of any fine art, will produce a machine 
or a bridge that is admirable, and even beautifal, 
as to its exact distribution of material, and thus 
as to its fitness for its purpose, but yet, from the 
architect’s point of view, detestably ugly (in- 
stances of which may be seen by any pilgrim 
up the course of the Thames), the man who is 
not only a skilled mechanic, but a man of culti- 
vated taste, such as Isambard Kingdom Brunel, 
will give birth to a design equally admirable 
from the mechanical and from the wsthetic point 
of view. 

Unless we are misled in arguing from too 
narrow and imperfect data, we should say that 
the mode in which perfect fitness of method to 
purpose is most readily recognised by the greatest 
number of persons, and therefore the most uni- 
versally admired, and acknowledged to be beau- 
tiful, is that of motion. If we linger in the 
workshop of the mechanic (at which we have 
just been led to cast.a glance), we shall be struck 
by the movement of any machine in which the 
“ clearance,” as it is technically called, is very 
small. We see a piston-rod or cross head ad. 
vance, with great velocity, towards a cross piece 
or bearing, which it appears about to strike with 
destructive violence. For three parta of its 
limited course it rushes straight on. Then, 
almost imperceptibly slackening, it changes the 
direction of its motion at the very moment when 
the shock would otherwise have occurred; and 
moves back in the contrary sense (as the French 
call it), having been within the thickness of a 
nutshell of collision and destruction. When all 
the parts of a machine are duly proportioned and 
highly finished, those portions of the movement 
where very fine clearances occur, are watched, 
at least by the mechanic, with something of the 
pleasure with which we hang on the movements 
of a graceful dancer. 

In the movements of many animals we find 
the most perfect illustrations of the beauty of 





motion; but it has to be carefully borne in mind 


that this is far from being the case in all animal 
movements. If we study the vast field of organic 
mechanics, we sball find in one species the rough 
sketch of a mechanical idea; in another, the 
finished development. In one animal different 
modes of motion, in different media, or under 
different circumstances, are provided for with 
almost equal facility. In others, one power or 
mode of action is imperfectly, or at least, un- 
gracefully, developed, for the sake of the more 
perfect performance of a different and more im- 
portant function. In very many cases, a single 
mode of action is alone contemplated ; and it is 
generally in these cases that the movement of 
the creature strikes us with the highest admira- 
tion. Thus, if we take the instance of a small 
river fish,—a case familiar to so many of us from 
childhood,—nothing can be, as movement, more 
perfectly graceful than the dart of the dace 
through a river, or the playful hovering of a 
group of large spotted minnows at the tail of a 
waterfall. Lay either creature on the grass, and 
its convulsive leaps only betoken despair. We 
have here the mechanism for living and moving 
in and under water developed to a very high 
degree, and no other locomotive mechanism 
developed at all. If we compare with this the 
case of an aquatic bird, we shall see, in the 
latter, a combination, or rather a succession, of 
mechanical movements, intended to be effected 
under very different conditions; and in which 
the facility, and therefore the grace and beauty, 
of the less customary action is sacrificed to the 
greater ease of the structure for performing 
the more ordinary or principal functions. 
Thus, in the flat-billed water-birds, which 
find their chief sustenance in the vegetation 
that grows at the bottom of our streams, 
we have creatures which share three distinct 
methods or media of existence. They are 
essentially birds, that is to say, feathered, flying, 
creatures ; and their bony framework is built on 
the plan common to this great class of vertebrated 
animals. But to obtain their food they have to 
dive, or at all events to reach the bottom of 
shallow streams, lakes, or ponds. And, as 
aérial animals, not water-breathers, but water- 
haunters, it is important for them to be able 
to float. Thus we see that the duck is so 
built as to form a very perfect float, to 
which the short flattened feet serve as paddles, 
equally effective to propel the creature over the 
surface of the water, or to urgeit, in spite of ite 
natural flotation, to the bottom. Thus it is, 
while floating or diving that the birds of the duck 
tribe, the anatide, appear to most advantage. 

This same mechanical structure is slightly 
varied, according to size and to habit, in other 
birds of the same family. Hence, the flamingo, 
which is a wading duck, not requiring to dive, 
can walk readily on its long stilts, either in 
water or on land ; while its long neck enables it 
to mow the vegetation at the bottom of the shal- 
lows which it haunts, with its inverted beak, as 
with a scythe. The swan, again, a larger bird 
than the duck, can obtain its food for the most 
part by reason of the length of its neck. It is 
thus more of a floater than ofa diver. Its wings 
act as sails to the snowy barque, on which it 
bears its cygnets when newly hatched. Its motion 
on the water is perfect grace. In flight it is 
higher and stronger, and in walk far less un- 
graceful, than the duck ; because it has not been 

to make such careful provision for the 
unusual difficulty (to a bird) of diving. On the 
other hand both flight and walk are almost im- 
possible to the auk. It stands like a doll, with 
its egg under its foot, when driven to the lofty 
cliffs where it incubates, by the necessity of a 
dry nest for its egg. It throws itself headlong 
into the sea when alarmed ; but when once in its 
natural element flies beneath the surface with a 
movement as rapid and graceful as that of a 
veritable fish. 

We might easily extend the list of instances 
of what is beautiful in movement. Nothing is 
more striking, in this respect, than the difference 
in human movements. In one man or woman 
every action is graceful ; in another every 
movement is awkward, angular, jerking. Civi- 
lisation is in itself adverse to the beauty of 
human motion. It supplies this defect by 
artifice. It teaches us to dance, to walk, to ride. 
Uncivilised races, for the most part, are more 
beautiful in their natural movements than civi- 
lised races; unclad people than clothed people. 
Most restricted and graceless of all are those who 
are driven, either by the exigencies of climate or 
by poverty to adopt heavy, inelastic clothing, 
which they habitually wear. The Esquimaux 





look to us much like so many seals. The thick 
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hobnai!ed boot of the English rustic wastes the 
muscles of his calf; and produces a shuffling, 
shambling gait, which painfully contrasts with 
the elastic tread of the unshod Italian peasant. 
The traces of the former on the coil are like deep 
hoof-marks ; those of the latter, when with wet 
feet he has left marks on the stone pitching 
of his mountain paths, are frequently seen as an 
elliptical, followed by a round, patch ; the in- 
step being so arched that the foot does not touch 
the ground between the ball of the toes and the 
heel. 

Connected with beanty of movement is that 
which is the most subtle, and probably the most 
powerful, of all manifestations of beauty, namely, 
that of expression. The pathognomy of the 
human face, or the indications given, by the play 
of its mobile parts, of the emotions of the mind, 
is subject that is rather to be apprehended by 
the instinct, than to be reduced to rale by the 
man of science. It is, of course, the great study, 
whether professedly or not, of the sculptor and 
of the painter. It is a subject of the deepest 
interest to the student of art. Much more is 
known about it (as far as our acquaintance with 
the matter goes) by the actor than by any other 
class of artists. It varies not only ethnologi- 
cally, but with a secular variation. The patho. 
gnowic conceptions of the time of Phidias were not 
the same as those of the age of Alexander the 
Great ; nor were these the same as those of the 
age of Augustus or of Hadrian. So it has been 
in later times. The Venetians of to-day, readily 
to be distinguished as they are from the Floren. 
tines, are not the Venetians of the time of Titian. 
The Englishmen of the time of Queen Elizabeth 
were far other men, in bearing and in pathognomic 
expression, than the Englishmen of the time of 
Reynolds and of Gainsborough. The English 
women painted by Millais hardly seem to share 
the nationality of some of the exquisite portraits 
of Reynolds, of Gainsborough, and, as we lately 
took occasion to remark, of Romney. An appa. 
rition among us of a face and form like that of 
Lady Hamilton at her spinning-wheel would 
cause something like a social convulsion. Now, 
if we run down the long gamut of art that lies 
between Phidias (and, no doubt, the Greek 
painters) and Gainsborough, we must be con- 
vinced that the great artists of all times did not | 
invent their subjects. They raised them, may be, | 
into a higher dignity than that of their ordinary | 
life. They seized the highest conception,—the | 
noblest and purest pathognomical expreesion of | 
the finest physiognomic and symmetric beauty of | 
their time,—and they stamped it in marble, in| 
bronze, in onyx, or in pigments. But they did | 
not conceive a Venus, or a Madonna, or a great | 
court lady, out of their own brains. They r2- 
flected the figures that walked across the stage 
of their day. They reflected them, it is true, not 
in ill-coloured and ill-polished glass, but in 
that pure crystal which belongs to the optic 
art of genius. Bat the highest praise of the 
artist ever was that of fidelity to the life of his 
time. 

We are thus forced to the conclusion that 
there has been a long, secular, pathognomic, 
and physiognomic change in the Aryan race that 
has kept pace with the changes effected in the 
intellectual conceptions, the moralideas, and the 
social and domestic habits of thetime. Placing 
side by side such a view of the growth and 
development (whether for good or for evil) of the 
intellectual, emotional, spiritual inner life, and 
of the change in pathognomic expression, no 
less than in arms, attire, and habitual posture, 
presented to us by long successions of noble 
historical portraitures, we cannot refuse ad. 
miration at the fidelity with which the 
external reflects the internal life. We see, 
as we could never do apart from por- 
traitare, how the beauty (or its abesnce) of 
form, and feature, and posture (which in- 
volves movement), translates and signifies the 
character of the inner life. And we are im. 
pressed with the conviction that there are 
deeper lessons to be drawn from the study of 
human beauty than were imagined even by 
that great pioneer of pathognomic study, 
the venerable Lavater himself. 











expected to cost a total sum of about 
16,000,0001. ; will reclaim from the waters a vast 
area of cultivable land; and may be completed 
within a period of sixteen years. There have 
been so many examples, in Dutch history, of suc- 
cessful conflicts with the sea, that any failures 
of similar enterprises, soberly undertaken, appear 
improbable; but this is an undertaking upon an 
especially gigantic ecale, though not very much 
more so, probably, than that which gave 
back the Lake of Haarlem to the land. There 
the cylinders of the pumping-engines employed 
were of almost unprecedented diameter, and the 
results of a day’s labour were often astounding. 
Holland, however, added enormously to her 
wealth by this speculation, as she will doubtless 
do by its successor. Of course, the geographical 
constitution of the country, so to speak, is per- 
fectly familiar to the world; it is a region 
wherein the rivers flow, frequently, above the 
level of the plains, and wherein these plains have 
continually been invaded from the ocean. So 
much being understood, it is essential only to 
point out the process by which the Dutch are 
attaining their grand triumph over the accidents 
of nature. To the celebrated dykes no allasion 
is necessary; they are historical, and described 
in every guide-book. Bat the stupendous work 
about to be commenced may justify, perhaps, a 
glance at the means by which they are accom. 
plished. They are under the direction of a 
public board, whose officials are, in relays, per- 
petually on the watch, and several years ago 
they determined to empty the basin of the great 
Haarlem Lake, a comparatively modern forma- 
tion, beneath the waves of which many a 
village lay. It grew into a stormy flood; 
naval fights were fought upon its surface, 
not @ few wrecks were sunk in its depths, 
avd yet the Hollanders conceived the idea of 
draining it dry. Its fate was decided, in fact, 
when in 1836, its overflow reached to the very 
gates of Amsterdam. The notion had been 
entertained before. In 1643 an engineer of North 
Holland had offered, with four hundred millions 
of florins, to raise up this huge body of water, 
and cast it into the sea. But he must have had 
the wind, not less than the windmills, under his 
command in order to succeed. Numerous other 
projects followed, but all were futile. Steam. 
power alone could solve the difficulty, and, in 





1840, the Datch, in their own modest manner, 
sent to England for the requisite machinery, such | 
as cleared her mines down to the lowest depths; | 
yet this was not wholly applicable to the lake of 
Haarlem, and it was not until eight years later 
that the real task was begun, when a mighty | 
apparatus, styled by its constructors “‘ The Leegh. | 
Water,” after the inventor, with two of lesser pro- | 
portions, were set to work, and are working to this | 
day, though simply to carry off the oozings. The 
edifice containing the engine is a round tower | 
situated in the midst of the drained basin, and | 
reared upon a forest of piles. 


Nothing more | 
remarkable of its kind is to be seen anywhere | 
in Europe. It resembles a fortress rather than 
any other construction in architecture. The | 
details of the machinery itself are colossal, and | 
include eleven pumps of a power to excite 
astonishment, which, in the course of thirty-nine 
months, disgorged a million-million cubic yards 
of water, and consumed enongh coals to exhaust 
amine. The bed of the lake thus drained, and 
divided into parcels of reasonable size, sold at a 
splendid rate, and its nakedness was speedily 
covered by a rich vegetation. At first, naturally, 
only a few cabins were erected where the sea 
had so often wreaked its violence upon the land ; 
especially as it was found that not a vestige of 
the former habitations had survived these re- 
peated floods; but the earlier harvests soon 
attracted speculators, and Haarlem vale beeame 
one of the most prolific polders in Ilolland. 
At the outset all was irregularity. Now, 
the whole space is marked out in districts, 
traversed by roads and canals, sprinkled 
with villages and churches, shaded by avennes 
of trees, and alive with windmills. For, 
although the Dutch discovered that these could 
not drain their lake, they retained their prefer. 
ence for them,—upon economical grounds,—to 
facilitate their domestic industry. This work 








THE LAKE DRAINAGE OF HOLLAND. 


Tuk Netherlands Minister, speaking at the 
Civil Engineers’ banquet, referred to the pro- 
jected drainage of the Zayder Zee. This im. 
mense work, which, it is well known, has 
been long in contemplation, will probably 


accomplished, they turned to the more humble 
operation of emptying the basin of the Leymeer, 
and then arose the project, startling in its magni- 
tude, of drying up the bottom of the Zuyder Zee. 
This scheme, to which the Netherlands Minister 
alluded the other evening, was long regarded as 
utopian and chimerical; but the Datch genius 
in the direction of hydraulics would appear to 





be finally determined upon forthwith; is 


sisted in until the Government view it with 
approval. The great maker of mil!s and pumps, 
Leegh-Water, never doubted the matter, as @ 
possibility, though he acknowledged the natural 
differences existing between the Zuyder Zee and 
the Haarlem Lake. The former had fixed 
boundaries, so that, there was a definite area 
within which the works could be carried on; its 
waters, in fact, were distinctly confined and 
limited; the latter, on the other hand, communi- 
cates with the North Sea by a broad outlet, so 
that the resistance to be overcome is not to be 
easily computed. Nevertheless, the engineers of 
Holland are not to be deterred. If the Zuyder 
Zee, they urge, in their last statement, is in want 
of barriers, they will construct barriers for it; 
they will isolate the gulf from the outer 
waters by means of an insuperable dyke; they 
will turn aside the streams which at present 
contribute to keep it full ; their country requires 
this soil, and must have it. The Dutch are not 
dreamers; they are exceedingly apt pupils in 
the mechanical arts; they are slow to resolve, 
but tenacious of their resolutions when once 
formed, and there is no reason to believe that 
they will be defeated in this more than in their 
other bold engineering enterprises. 

However, the drainage of the Zuyder Zee, 
and its conversion into what the French call a 
prairie, is not merely an extension of the grand 
project carried out in respect to the Haarlem 
lake ; itis intimately connected with the Holland 
ship-canal, which was designed as a direct 
channel between the North Seaand Amsterdam. 
That enterprise was to supersede, in point of 
magnitude and importance, the entire network 
of inferior canals with which the country was 
reticulated, and it has been in active progress for 
several years past. The Dutch capital, through 
an accident, and unfortunately for itself, waa 
built, it has been said, on the wrong side 
of the kingdom, and there is some truth in 
the remark. No doubt, after the terrific siege 
of Antwerp, in the sixteenth century, it became 
an active and flourishing port, but the Zuyder 
Zee was destroying it all the time. The spacious 
water-bed continued to silt vp in all directions ; 
bars were formed across the navigable passages, 
which no amount of dredging would keep clear; 
sand banks rose through the open water; the 
mouth cf the Y was practically closed; vessels 
had to discharge their cargoes outside, or be 
lifted into the port by means of camels; but it 
became evident, either that Amsterdam must 
siuk, like Venice—her patrician prototype—into 
@ commercial ruin, or open for hereelf fresh out- 
lets. First, the ship-canal to the Helder was 
undertaken by Blanker, an ergineer whose 
memory is held in high renown ail through 
Holland. It was finished in 1825, and, for those 
days, was a considerable work, with a length of 
fifty-one miles, a bottom breadth of 31 ft., and 
a surface of 124 ft., a depth of 21 ft., and lock-gate 
foundations carried down to a depth at which 
the land of even this watery region becomes 
solid. The voyage from the Dutch metropolis 
to the sea was thus reduced to from two 
days and a half to three-fourths of a day. 
Yet this by no means answered the require- 
ments of that merchant population which 
had once taken an initiative in visiting the 
most distant waters of the world. The outeide 
navigation still remained dangerous, circuitous, 
and liable to disastrous interruptions. Therefore, 
another scheme, much more vast, was projected, 
Mr. Hawkshaw and M. Disch being the engineers, 
They drew a line from the inlet at which Amster. 
dam is seated on the Y, extending, with only 
three bends, to the North Sea, and intended to 
establish a direct communication with London, 
and avoiding the tedious transit by way of 
Rotterdam, while, at the same time it would 
create a valuable Harbour of Refuge at a 
point where one had long been imperatively 
needed. Of this immense addition to the 
national facilities for trade and naviga- 
tion, the cost was originally estimated at 
2,225,0001.; but against that total was set 
a handsome amount to be derived from 
the drainage of lands, about twenty thousand 
acres in extent, hitherto flowed over by the 
waters of the Y and the Wijkermeer, through 
both of which the new route passes. The former 
begins at Welsen and ends at Spoordam, while 
the latter runs a somewhat indeterminate course, 
farther from the sea, and nearer to Amsterdam. 
A nation that has executed, and still contem- 
plates, with ever~-enhanced courage, these 
gigantic works, may be proud of its engineering 
genius, no matter what share in them is al. 
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ANTIQUE TROY, AND ITS ART 
TEACHINGS. 


SURROUNDED a8 we now are by modernisms 
and “ improvements,” it must be at times usefal 
and improving—and may remind us of our 
whereabouts—to glance for a moment at some 
of the thoughts and doings of the distant Past of 
art. Time was when buat little could be seen of 
this, but the spirit of modern research has been 
at work so vigorously and persistently that the 
secrets so long preserved of that Past have been, 
step by step, revealed, in spite of all difficulties 
and apparent impossibilities. It would be a 
curious thing to find out precisely when, and by 
what nationality, the first efforts at ornament 
were made. To get even a glimpse, however 
dim and indistinct, of such primitive efforts at 
art-production, would seem to be all but impos- 
sible; but, impussible as it seems, it has, without 
doubt, been done,—at least approximately; and 
that not in one special case only, but in many. 
We here touch only on one particular instance 
of this, and a most instructive oneitis. It takes 
us to the first beginnings of art-action. No 
individualised style of art or building has had 
greater influence over the minds and sentiments 
of men than the world-famous Greek ; and when 
gazing with wonder on the perfection of work 
the Greek race attained to, we can hardly, every 
now and then, help asking for some account of 
its very first beginnings, and for examples of 
its earliest forms, and as to how it grew out of 
the Greek mind, and, it must needs be added, 
from the Greek hand. 

In the first place, as all know, there are speci- 
mens of “ Archaic’? Greek work to be found in 
most museums of antiquities, coming from 
various notable Greek cities and towns and iso- 
lated places, the very names of many of them 
forgotten. But we see in these remains, in frag- 
ments of ornament, in broken columns and en- 
tablatures, and in fragments of metal work, the 
archaic work, so to phrase, it, of the old Greek 
artist and workman. This is more or less familiar 
to all who take an interest in such matters. Bat 
there is yet another phase of the inquiry which 
has hardly been touched on, little or nothing 
having been done in it. We refer to the yet 
older work,—the rude “ ornamentation,” to limit 
our inquiry,—that must have preceded the 
archaic work itself. Such rude work must have 
been that of a people in a yet more primitive 
state, and less advanced. Indeed, to produce it, 
the Greek, or those who lived near him, and were 
like him, must have been in a very rough and 
well-nigh savage state. The perfected Greek 
work of the Parthenon we can well take the 
measure of, and of the archaic work which must 
needs have preceded it, but of the work which 
went before that it is, in the case of the Greek, 
a little difficult to apprehend, or may be even to 
imagine it. What did the rude Greek man do 
when he first put his hand toart-work? Im- 
penetrable is the mystery, says the guide-book, 
which hangs over the early history of the Greek. 
Most surely this is so, but, neverthless, we may 
get a little insight, by a glance at old Troy,— 
a city where he did so much. 

It has remained for an enthusiastic and a per- 
severing German and his wife to find the very 
foundations, as he thinks, of the most famous of 
antique cities, and the yet older ruins on which 
it was built. Ilium, or Troy,—who has not 
heard of it, and wondered and dreamed about it, 
and longed to know a something absolutely 
certain aboot it, and the dates of its foundation 
and final destruction, both of them time-marks 
in the world’s history ? As to the chronology of 
Troy, we have bat the general supposition of 
antiquity that the Trojan War occurred about 
1200 B.C., and this date, with Homer’s own list 
of its kings before the war, takes us to about 
1400 B.C. for the foundation of the city. Un. 
certain dates these, but, still, better than none, 
and at least approximatively true they must be. 
A date is of much assistance in the effort to get 

at a true insight of past art, and leads at times 
to a knowledge of where it originally came from 
and what it was most likely to be influenced by 
when not purely and solely indigenous, and an art 
per se. Through many long centuries, therefore, 
we must needs look back, and carry ourselves, 
for a glance at old Troy town and its surround- 
ings, and at the men in it, and at their ways of 
work, artistically and otherwise. Mainly the 
same human wants are everywhere, and all the 
world over, the difference lying in the artistic 
organisation of the different nations and indi- 
viduals, and not a little in the divine character 
of the materials which nature has provided in 


each separate locality. The Greek did his own 
work in his own way, and this it is that makes 
his work yet live. It must be kept well in mind, 
in the effort to get ‘at some ocalar certainty 
on the subject of old Troy, that its great singer 
himeelf lived long after its destruction,—so long, 
indeed, that many have doubted of the very 
existence of such a place, and have considered it 
as the result of the mere invention of the poet. 
He could never have seen the palace of King 
Priam, or the Sczean Gate, or Ilium’s Tower. All 
these had long been buried. He knew of them 
only by hearsay. Nothing about it can be more 
convincing than Homer’s own testimony :— 
“We ourselves 

But hear from rumour’s voice, and nothing know, 

Who were the chiefs and mighty lords of Greece,’’ 
which is Lord Derby’s accurate rendering of 
Homer’s own express words. But with all this, 
it may be well concluded that he must have seen, 
all about him in the age in which he lived, a 
mode of life, and life surroundings, much of the 
same kind, so that it amounts to all but the same 
thing tous. Thus in the “Iliad” we do see the 
Troy of old time; and in the débris on the Troad 
ground on which the city stood, we get every 
now and then a glimpse of the actualities of the 
place,—the thick, rough stone walls, the frag. 
ments of “ Classic’ art in its first beginnings, 
its goldsmith’s and its silversmith’s work, frag- 
ments of its warriors’ armour, and a multitude 
of other things common to humanity all the 
world over. And even more: we may here see, 
according to Dr. Schliemann, even evidences of 
the progressive decline ir “civilisation”? among 
the successive inhabitants of the hill on which 
the old and world-famous city stood. How very 
much more might be said and hinted at here, but 
there is one most curious and puzzling matter 
connected with these remarkable discoveries by 
Dr. Schliemann, which mast not be omitted. 
We can but glance at it. Vast numbers of ob. 
jects were found by him when excavating for the 
foundations of old Troy, and among them a mul- 
titude of small objects in terra-cotta, called 
“‘whorls,” objects like large necklace-beads in 
shape, and with a circular hole pierced through 
them, as if for stringing them. Many have been 
the conjectures hazarded as to their precise use. 
Some of them are most elaborately ‘“o na- 
mented”; and if the use of these whorls or 
beads is a puzzle, not less so is the meaning of 
the ornamental patterns and designs incised on 
them. It may be explained generally that the 
character of the “ornamentation” on these 
whorls is as like as possible to that rude orna- 
ment always to be found on the common objects 
in use among all primitive tribes of men all the 
world over,—a subject well worth more attention 
than it has as yet received. The learned doctor 
says he should be right pleased and delighted if 
“but a clue” could be got to the meaning of but 
a portion of the puzzling ornament he so often 
and curiously gazed at. He himself hazards a 
number of conjectures about it, not a few of 
them not a little startling. May we hint at a 
conjecture ? In the first place, it is to be noted 
that the drawing of all rude nations, as the 
Greeks and the Trojans certainly were at that 
time, is either the result of a combination of 
lines, as the zig-zag, or of short lines in a 
regular row, or of circles, or of dots, or of rays 
from a central point, and so on, in almost in- 
finite variety ; or it is the direct representation, 
by the simplest ontlines, of the common forms 
of things around them, of animal life more 
especially, 

Sometimes it is simply suggestive of the 
animal and vegetable life immediately around 
them, and close to them. Dr. Schliemann inci- 
dentally remarks, that the plain of the Troad, 
on which Ilium was built, swarms with insect 
life of all kinda; so much go, that these crea- 
tures, in numbers infinite, are to be found every- 
where, and are not to be avoided or got rid of. 
Scorpions, the hideous centipede, spiders, beetles, 
flies of all kinds there are without number, and 
of portentous size sometimes. The Trojans of 
old must have had other and powerful enemies 
besides their glorious human ones, and these 
sculptured and incised “ whorls” sufficiently 
prove it, for they are everywhere drawn on them, 
and their forms evidently imprinted on the minds 
of their artist workmen. The dangerous scorpion 
could not be missed, and it is seen depicted in 
rude and disjointed outlines perpetually, with 
venomous tail, legs, and forceps, and by its side 
what is evidently meant for the insect’s egg. 
All ia so plain, and in spite of its radeness so 





lifelike, that it is difficult to see how any one |p 


could mistake it. It is really wonderful to note 





how lifelike animal forms are represented by the 
rudest people here as all the world over. Certainly 
the Trojans,—if this be Trojan ground,— were not 
behind any. Another form is that of the ante- 
lope, among four-footed larger animals, and the 
mode of its representation explains at a glance 
how the form of anything living was caught by 
the eye of the old artist, and rudely depicted by 
simple lines, and scratches, and dots. Dr. 
Schliemann himself here recognises the form of 
the antelope, and it is plain that it is so. It is 
the rudest of all possible drawing. 

It may be noted, and it explains much that is 
puzzling, and is a curious instance and proof of 
the workman’s fondness for the representation 
of insect life,—the insect life about him,—that 
some of these whorls are covered with the 
drawings of the disjointed legs of the insect, 
with the body of it in the midst, and though 
these have been strangely mistaken for “ inscrip- 
tions,” there can be no doubt as to what was 
intended if but the drawing of the perfect insect 
is just looked at. The hideous centipede was 
not forgotten, nor the spider, of which there are 
so Many species ; nor two and four winged flies ; 
and other insect forms are to be seen, for which 
it may be hard to find life originals, but doubtless 
such would be found readily after thorough 
acquaintance with the natural history of the 
great Trojan plain. The whole subject is, as we 
have said, well worth more careful study, for, 
however rude the work of those Old World 
workmen, they have at least left behind them 
evidences of their skill of hand, rough as it is, 
and of their keenness of eyesight. Their work, 
such as it is, is autographic, and we may see 
clearly and convincingly enough that the rude 
artist, whose thought covered a “whorl” with 
some fanciful device or other, was at the same 
time the executant workman and draughtsman. 
He inscribed his name, not in written letters, it 
is true, but his “‘ handwriting” is there notwith- 
standing; and though we, like Homer of old, 
“nothing know” of his name or presence, yet 
do we see the work he did, and the impressions 
of his mind and hand! He yet lives in his work. 

It is to be farther noticed that a detailed 
examination of these strange and rude render- 
ings of animal life takes us at once, not only into 
the depths of a primeval time, but to the very 
infancy and first beginnings of art and drawing. 
This is a subject of some interest just now, as 
there can be but little doubt that our present,— 
though apparently so ample, and certainly 
costly,—apparatus for art cultivation lacks a 
something. There is a feeling of uneasiness 
and dissatisfaction at things artistic as they 
now are. That a something else is needed 
there cannot be a doubt, though no one perhaps 
{can very clearly see what that something 
is. The tendency of the age is towards a 
mechanical production of all things. The Old 
| World plan of work was the very reverse of it, as 
| is here seen, on the Plains of Troy. All was hand- 
work, however rude and uneducated it may have 
been ; and such work must always, irrespective 
of ita antiquity, infinitely surpass in interest any 
work the result only of mechanism, however 
perfect and ingenious, and imitative of artistic 
hand-work asit may be. Fuit Ilium !—and yet 
is; for in the pages of the poet, and in these 
scattered remains of it, buried for so many ages 
in its dust, we may now see it, and its inhabi- 
tants, and their surroundings, and more or less 
their way of life,—imperfectiy enough, it may 
be, and dimly ; but there it is, and we may profit 
by sometimes glancing at it, and making an 
effort to read a little in it. The antique Greek 
and Trojan times, and ways of life, are gone, 
that is certain; but when we think of what they 
did for both mind and body,we may ask, even 
while studying these rude beginnings of art from 
so historic a site, are we now, in spite of art 
reforms, in the right road to a living result ? 











Expenditure on the Bridges of London.— 
A Parliamentary return just issued shows that 
daring the present century the Corporation of 
the city of London have expended out of their 
Bridge Estates 1,129,816/. on the erection and 
maintenance of London Bridge, 367,486/. on the 
erection and maintenance of Blackfriars Bridge, 
and 119,862/. on the purchase and maintenance 
of Southwark Bridge,— making a total of 
1,617,164. There are debts outstanding, 
charged upon the Bridge Estates, in respect 
of rebuilding London Bridge 350,0001., and in 
respect of rebuilding Blackfriars Bridge and the 
urcbase of Southwark Bridge 265,000/., making 
a total of 615,0001. 
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THE HIGH TIDES AND THE 
EMBANKMENT. 


Tue effect of the moon on the action of the 
tides is now generally recognised as #0 imme- 
diate, that whenever a more than usually high 
tide causes any damage the blame is in most cases 
attributed directly to that luminary. Londoners 
have within the last few months experienced a 
succession of high tides in the Thames, which, 
for their frequency and the extent of the damage 
they have wrought, have been unequalled. A 
great part of Lambeth is built on what was 
originally marsh land, as the names of some of 
its streets, such as the Upper Marsh and Lower 
Marsh, testify. Other portions were, till very 
recently, the site of basins for barges and of 
canals—as the name of the “ New Cut” reminds 
us. Overthis area the Thames used to have unin- 
terrupted access, till the engineer came and re- 
claimed the unhealthy waste, and built a mass 
of houses on a foundation of piles. Walls here 
and embankments there served to keep out the 
waters, and it was only on very rare occasions that 
they dared to invade their ancient territory. 
Then it was found that the moon was the cause 
of all the mischief; but as her evil influences 
proved capable of obtaining the mastery only at 
very rare intervals, the population and the 
authorities determined to take their chance of 
their dwellings being flooded and their property 
destroyed. The precautions adopted for keeping 
out the water were sufficient for ordinary pur- 
poses, and when the extraordinary occurrence of 
an overflow took place they he!d up their hands 
in dismay, and thought evil of the moon. When 
the phenomenon was over, and the evil past for 
a season, they Jet fall their hands, and in time 
forgot all abont the matter. But these inter. 
mittent invasions of the water seem now to occur 
periodically. The disease has become chronic, 
and either something very serious must be the 
matter with the moon, or there must be other 
evil inflaences at work. 

“ Whitaker’s Almanac” does not lead us to 
suppose that there is anything amiss with that 
orb of night; and, so far as telescopic investiga- 
tion of her features will assist us, we can dis- 
cover no traces of any deviation from her usual 
placidity. Unfortunately, the opportunities for 
examination have been very few of late,—heavy 
clouds have obscured her face at night, as clouds 
and fog have hidden the sun from sight during the 
day. Here, however, is a probable solution of 
the mystery. The past autumn and winter and 
the present spring have been among the wettest 
on record. Heavy and continuous rains and 
snow have fallen, till the springs have become 
filled to overflowing. The earth is saturated, 
and the rivers have burst their banks and run 
out over the adjoining lands. The Thames, 
among other rivers, has suffered from this deluge, 
and the volume of water carried down its 
channel has been enormously increased. For 
miles along its course in the upper districts the 
country has been flooded by the superfluous 
water, and with such a continuous and aug. 
mented flow of surface drainage, meeting the 
reguiar rising of the tide, is it not likely that 

London should be swamped ? 

But this will yet hardly account for the fre- 
quency and extent of the “ floods” and “high 
tides” in the metropolis. There have been 
years of heavy rainfall before 1875-6; but they 
used not to be so accompanied by frequent flood- 
ings of different parts of London and its suburbs. 
Besides, these irruptions of the tide occurred and 
were repeated before the prevalence of the heavy 
rains, 80 that we must look to other causes and 
seek other influences'than those of either the moon 
or Aquarius and Jupiter Fluvius. These natural 
phenomena may have assisted in the damage, but 
they are not the sole or joint authors of it. 

It is far more likely that the frequent inun- 
dations in Lambeth, Blackfriars, and other river- 
side portions of the metropolis are attributable 
te the work of man rather than to the works of 

Nature. The latter have no donbt intensified the 

evil, but they alone cannot be held respoasible 

for it. 

The construction of the Thames Embankment, 





suppose the river at high water, in its old condi. 
tion, before the construction of the embank- 
ments; imagine the foreshore suddenly raised 
up perpendicularly at the existing line of the 
embankments. ‘The mass of water contained 
between the old water-line and the present em- 
bankment-line would be forced into the narrowed 
channel, and a corresponding rise in the level of 
the water would take place. The unprotected 
parts of the shore would be confronted with a 
fuller level of water, which would overflow every 
breach it could find. 

This is exactly what has occurred. The same 
volume of water has to pass through a channel, 
narrower, but no deeper; and where it was 
formerly 6 in. below the edge it is now up to the 
level of the old walls. 

It has been proposed to continue the Embank- 
ment along the south side of the Thames, be. 
tween’ Westminster and Waterloo Bridges. The 
necessity for this is quite apparent from the 
observations made above. Setting aside the im- 
provement which such a work would effect, it is 
necessary, in order to prevent the continuance 
of the inundations which have taken place, and 
which will necessarily be repeated. If the exist- 
ing design is not completed along this portion of 
the river-side, temporary measures should be 
adopted to keep out the water. It is hardly 
fair that local owners and occupiers should be at 
the expense of doing this, while the mischief is 
directly attributable to work undertaken by the 
ratepayers generally, through the Metropolitan 
Board of Works; and this point is an additional 
argument in favour of the continuation of the 
work. 

But if this be done, it must be borne in mind 
that every yard taken from the present channel 
of the river means an addition to the general 
height of the body of water along its whole 
course, or at least as far as the tidal limit; and 
each step, therefore, in embanking will increase 
the necessity for embanking elsewhere, either 
permanently on the plan hitherto adopted, or by 
raising barricades at undefended points at the 
actual limit of present high water. It will not, 
of course, be inferred that we are advocating an 
extension of the existing Embankment through. 
ont the river-front of the metropolis. The neces- 
sity for remedial measures against the floods 
points to the completion of the Embankment 
system along such parts of the shore as that 
between Westminster and Bankside, and between 
Vauxhall and Chelsea Bridges. But, if this is 
done, there will be the greater necessity for 
raising the river-side level at those points where 
the waste water now finds its way, or threatens 
to do so, but where the extension of the 
“Embankment”’,—using the term according to 
its popular acceptation,—is not required. 








CHARACTERISTICS OF MEDLAVAL AND 
MODERN CRAFTS AND CRAFTSMEN. 


ALTHouGH there is a wide and marked diffe. 
rence between the ancient guilds of trade and 
the modern trade unions, yet many practices 
which have become heart-burning questions in 
connexion with the latter have had their types 
in the former. It is somewhat strange to find 
that between five and six hundred years ago, in 
London, certain usages of trade and conditions 
of work and labour were enforced, bearing a 
striking analogy in connexion with matters in 
the building and other trades of to-day. In the 
Middle Ages, in this country, there was piece- 
work as well as day-work, night-time or over- 
time, scamping as well as skilled work, and 
sundry other virtues and abuses of which coun- 
terparts may be found at the present hour. We 
will endeavour to prove, in the course of this 
article, that things pointed to as grievances and 
innovations by workmen of the present hour, 
and said to have never existed prior to their 
fathers’ time, have existed several centuries 
back. History, it will be shown, has not only 
for the nonce repeated itself, but has never for 
once ceased repeating itself. Combination, con- 
spiracy, picketing, abusive language, and other 
direct and indirect methods of annoyance, were 
prevalent centuries back, in one form or another, 





by narrowing the channel of the river at certain 
portions of its course through London, must 
necessarily tend to throw a corresponding quan. 
vity of water on those parts of the river shore 
which are not 8° protected. The large area 
waken from the river-side by the Victoria, Albert, 
and Chelsea Embankments, is so much taken 
from the carrying powers of the stream, without 
any corresponding diminution in the volume of 


as well as at present; but simple and summary 
methods of justice were adopted to abate the 
evil. In the civic records of the 26 Edw. i. 
1298, there is an instance of the reconciliation of 
two master masons effected before the mayor for 
abusive language and other trespass. There 
was an agreement concluded to the effect that if 
either of them in fature were proved guilty, on 





water to be carried. To put it in another way : 


the word of two trustworthy witnesses, the 


offender should give 100s. towards the fabric of 
London Bridge, and if this fine were not paid, the 
chamberlain had power to levy the amount. 
Similar fines were exacted from time to time in 
the city from tradesmen and others for rioting, 
abusive language, cursing, &c., and the proceeds 
devoted to some public work. The civic records 
are full of cases of fines and imprisonments 
for selling bad food or drink; and in re. 
spect to false weights and measures, and 
false workmanship, or scamped work, in every 
reign from the thirteenth century down to 
what may be called our own times. Putrid food 
was destroyed or confiscated for other fitting 
uses, and articles of bad manufacture, wares, 
fabrics, &c., were broken up or publicly burned. 
In the thirteenth and succeeding centuries 
the hurdle, the pillory, or the stocks and other 
instruments of punishment were in requi- 
sition for dishonest bakers, butchers, brewers, 
and other producers or vendors of bad food, 
drink, and wares. Regrators or forestallers of the 
public market came in for similar punishments if 
they persisted in their evil doings. Even night- 
walking on the part of male or female, clergy. 
man or Jayman, was adjudged a grievous offence 
in the Middle Ages, and subjected the offender 
to a lock-up in the Tan or in Newgate. After the 
ringing of the Curfew-bell, all well-disposed 
citizens, workmen, and apprentices were supposed 
to keep within doors, or go to bed. 

In the charter of the Girdlers of London, 
1 Edward III., 1327, it was ordained that the 
work of the girdlers should not be garnished with 
any inferior metal, such as lead, pewter, or tin, 
or with other than latten, copper, iron, and 
steel. All false work found was to be seized or 
burned, and the workmen punished. In the 
same year serious disputes and street-fights took 
place between the saddlers ofthe City on the one 
hand and the joiners, painters, and loriners in 
copper and tin on the other. Petitions were 
presented on either side, and the representatives 
of the contending parties came before the Mayor, 
when an agreement, after prolonged conferences, 
was come to. The joiners complained of certain 
infringements of their trade by the latter, and of 
practices which impoverished them. One of the 
sore points was, that the saddlers were in the 
habit of buying up the old saddles given by the 
lords to their palfry-men, furbishing them up 
and re-selling them as new ones. They agreed 
not to do so in future. 

It appears by statements made on behalf of 
the Saddlers, that one stirring-stick, William de 
Stockwell, ‘‘Compassing mischief, did cause all 
the painters, joiners, loriners, and gilders to be 
collected together, with other workmen, in order 
to act by force of arms, and in affray of the said 
City, and then took counsel to make the saddlers 
aforesaid concede by compulsion that if any 
man of the one trade shall have cause of offence 
as against any one of the other trade, then, in 
such case, all the painters, together with all the 
other trades, shall no longer be bound to work, 
but shall close their selds (shops, warehouses, or 
bazaars), and that if any offence shall be found to 
have been committed on the one side or the other, 
the parties shal] not be reconciled without two of 
each trade intervening thereon.” 

This is a beautiful illustration of a Mediwval 
resolve to “strike” work, depending on certain 
contingencies. We further learn that the 
Copresmettes (the coppersmiths, the Joriners in 
copper) made an ordinance among themselves, 
“out of their own heads,” that any strange 
workman of the said trade, coming to the City, 
should not be received on any terms until he 
made an oath to conceal their misdeeds. The 
petition goes on further to say,—‘‘ And, whereas 
the said painters and joiners do set every point 
in their trade at a fixed price, at no time has 
there been any certainty ae to the aforesaid 
points in practice ¢stablished ; by reason whereof 
they are making themselves kings of the land, 
to the destruction of all the people of the land, 
and to the annihilation of the saddlers aforesaid, 
as to which they pray for redress,” 

The above heavy indictment of one class of 
craftsmen against another is very interesting, 
It will be seen by the extract that there were 
piece-work and fixed prices, in 1327, in the build. 
ing trade, and the “kings of the land,” as the 
joinersand painters were termed, were endeavour- 
ing to have trade matters all their own way. 
The loriners, and others of their companiouship, 
denied the first points in the petition, saying that 
they never had done so, and never would. To the 
second point they made answer that no strange 
workman of their trade ought to work among 





them if he were not admitted and sworn, and so 
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forth, in the presence of the mayor and alder- 
men; and as regards setting up certain prices 
in their trades, they altogether denied it. In 
reading over their respective petitions and state- 
ments, one cannot help concluding that there 
were malpractices on each side, and, as in the 
present day, one trade desired to triumph over 
another, to the injury of the public. 

In the articles of the Girdlers, 18 Edward IILI., 
1344, we find several conditions laid down 
as to the quality of the new work produced, so 
that it should be good and lawful. Regarding 
apprentices, no man of the trade was permitted 
to take an apprentice unless free of the City, nor 
for a less term than seven years. No strange 
man was to be admitted to work in the trade 
unless he had been an apprentice of it or bought 
his freedom. No man was to work on Saturday or 
on the eve of a double feast, after None (noon) 
was rung. This was something like our half 
holiday, only the Mediaval feast-day was sup- 
posed to be a holy-day. No man was to keep 
his shop open on Sundays or on double feasts to 
sell his wares ; no man of the trade was to set any 
woman to work other than his wedded wife or 
daughter; and no one of the said trade was to be 
‘‘ so daring as to work by night at the said trade 
on the pain hereafter written.’’ Several other 
articles or ordinances are mentioned, and the in. 
fringer of them or any one point of them was 
amerced in 40 pence for the first time, the second 
time half a mark, third time ten shillings, fourth 
time a mark, and fifth time 20 shillings, to go to 
the use of the Chamber. The Mayors and assis- 
tants of their time had many strange cases to 
hear at the Guildhall. In the articles of the 
cutlers of the same year we find that the Lon- 
don apprentices were suspected by their masters 
of being a very dishonest lot. No cutler was 
to make any common sale on Sundays, “ seeing 
that their journeymen and apprentices have 
wasted and purloined the property of their 
masters while they have been attending at their 
parish churches, or elsewhere.” In this trade 
and preceding ones mentioned there seemed to 
be a rank suspicion of the quality of the work 
executed at night, or overtime. We are told,— 
“Whereas many pieces of work touching the 
said trade which have been made by night have 
not been convenient or profitable to the common 
people as they should be, seeing that they have 
not been assayed by the wardens of the said 
trade as they ought to be, and such work has 
been sent privily to sell in divers counties of the 
realm, in deceit, and to the loss of the common 
people, and to the prejudice and scandal of the 
folks of the said trade : be it ordered and granted 
that from henceforth every work touching the 
said trade shall be made by day, and not at 
night ; that so the wardens of the said trade 
may conveniently make assay before it be set 
for sale, under the penalty of half a mark, to be 
paid to the said chamber.” It was also wisely 
ordained that no one of the trade should receive 
the apprentice or journeyman of another, in 
prejudice or to the loss of his master, until his 
term had been fully accomplished, on pain of 
paying certain stated penalties. These were 
wholesome trade conditions, which are not very 
often subscribed to in the present day, either by 
masters or workmen. Some employers, through 
their agents, offer inducements to good workmen 
to leave their masters and come to them, and 
workmen betimes are only too willing “to take 
the ball at the hop.” This species of kidnapping 
is dishonest, but, then, working by the hour is 
different from working by the piece or job, and 
agreeing to finish a certain piece of work fora 
certain price. It appears by the City records 
that the brewers in London in the fourteenth cen- 
tury were great wasters of water supplied by the 
conduits and public fountains. At present our 
brewers draw enormous quantities of water from 
the bowels of the earth through pumping from 
wells independently of water companies’ su pplies. 
It would be worth investigation to find what are 
the physical effects on the character of our soil, 
climate, and vegetation, in the London metro. 
polis, by the existence of a deep main drainage, 
aud numerous deep borings for water. Hundreds 
of the ancient wells of London are entirely dried 
up, and the remaining ones in use are unfit for 
drinking purposes. In the 19th of Edward III., 
1345, there was an ordinance that brewers should 
not waste the water of the conduit in Chepe 
(Cheapside). It was shown “ whereas of old a 
Certain conduit was built in the midst of the 
city of London, that so the rich and middling 
persons therein might there have water for pre- 
paring food, and the poor for their drink: the 
water aforesaid was now so wasted by brewers 


and persons keeping brewhouses, in making malt, 
that in these modern times it will no longer suf- 
fice for the rich or middling or for the poor, to 
the common loss of the community.” It was 
enacted that the water of the conduit should not 
in future be used under certain stated penalties, 
as also that the fishmongers should not wash 
their fish therewith. 

In the articles of the Spurriers of the same 
year there were several conditions laid down 
regarding quality of work, hours of labour, and 
sundry other matters of usage and malpractice, 
which are very suggestive when viewed in the 
light of modern events. In the first place, it 
was enacted that noone of the trade should work 
longer than from the beginning of the day to the 
hour of the ringing of the carfew. The reason 
stated being “thas no man can work so neatly 
by night as by day”; and men desiring to per. 
form deceptive work were in the habit of working 
by night and using false materials in their work. 
The following extract is an interesting Medizwval 
type, having many modern examples :—“ Many 
of the said trade are wandering about all day, 
without working at all at their trade, and then, 
when they have become drunk and frantic 
(enragetz), they take to their work, to the 
annoyance of the sick and all their neighbour- 
hood, as well as by reason of the broils that arise 
between them and the strange folks (not ot 
their trade) who are dwelling among them. 
And then they blow up their fires so vigorously 
that their forges begin all at once to blaze, to 
the great peril of themselves and of all 
the neighbourhood around. And then, too, 
all the neighbours are much in dread of 
the sparks, which so vigorously issue forth in all 
directions from the mouths of the chimneys of 
their forges.’’ These were some of the reasons 
why night-work was sought to be put an end to. 
The Medieval whitesmiths and blacksmiths, 
like those of our own time, no doubt, took their 
Saint Mondays or Tuesdays in addition to their 
Saturday half holidays, and when resuming 
work in the middle of the week worked overtime 
or night-work to make up the loss, scamping 
their work, or using up bad materials. The 
articles or ordinances of the spurriers declared 
against selling or exposing wares on Sundays 
and certain feast-days. Apprentices had to serve 
seven years, and there were other exclusive 
conditions in regard to freemen and non-free- 
men masters of the City taking apprentices. 
The spurriers, too, forbad by penalties any one 
of the trade enticing away or taking an appren- 
tice, serving-man, or journeyman of another in the 
same trade. Work was forbidden at the trade 
on Saturday afternoons after a bell was rung, 
and from that hour until Monday morning. 

In the ordinance of the trade called ‘“‘ Whit- 
tawyers” (probably ‘“ White Tawyers,” or 
dressers of white leather with alum, salt, and 
other mixtures) 20 Edward III., 1346, there are 
many regulations respecting such conditions of 
labour and other matters similar to what we have 
stated in regard to other trades, penalties being 
enforced for their non-observance. There are, 
however, some special peculiarities in connexion 
with the regulation of this trade which we have 
not met with in the preceding trades. In this 
trade we find an interesting and early illustra- 
tion of the friendly, benefit, and burial society 
principle of our own times. Here is an admir- 
able example :—‘‘ If by chance any one of the 
said trade shall fall into poverty, whether through 
old age, or he cannot labour or work, and have 
nothing with which to help himself, he shall have 
every week from the said box 7d. for his support, 
if he be a man of good repute. And after his 
decease, if he have a wife, a woman of good 
repute, she shall have weekly for her support 7d. 
from the said box so long as she shall behave 
herself well and keep single. And if any one of 
the said trade shall depart this life, and have not 
wherewithal to be buried, he shall be buried at 
the expense of their common box; and when any 
one of the said trade shall die, all those of the 
said trade shall go to the Vigil, and make offer- 
ing on the morrow.” ‘The Vigil was a service 
performed on the eve of the funeral. It was also 
ordained by the craft that if any one should have 
work in his house that he could not complete, 
and if, through want of assistance, such work 
should be in danger of being lost, those of the 
said trade were bound to aid him, so that the 
work should not be lost. There were several 
other valuable regulations in connexion with the 
trade which, considered in the light of the time 
they were enacted, were admirable ; and even in 
the light of our own day, some of the rules we 





have mentioned are most commendable, and 


worthy of imitation in spirit. The faults and 
offences of masters, overseers, and workmen were 
taken cognisance of by this trade, and each were 
held amenable. Let us cite again :—“‘ And if any 
serving-man shall conduct himself in any other 
manner than properly towards his master, and 
act rebelliously towards him, no one of the said 
trade shall set him to work until he shall have 
made amends before the Mayor and Aldermen, 
and before them such misprision shall be re- 
dressed.” If the overseers appointed by the 
trade to examine the work produced and other 
matters appertaining were neglectful, or showed 
any partiality to persons for gifts,or connived 
at any default through act of friendship, they 
incurred certain penalties. Bad and scamped 
work was not allowed to pass, and if found on 
sale was seized and forfeited, and the workers 
fined, and no one was allowed to take for work- 
ing in the said trade more than he was wont 
to do previously. The prices for certain kinds 
of work were stated. 

In some things the craftsmen of the Middle 
Ages in London were in advance of their 
brethren of these days. When it is considered 
that the ordinances of the last trade mentioned 
relate to 530 years ago, surprise, indeed, may 
well be felt how very slow has been our pro- 
gress in all that relates to the commonweal, and 
the friendly relations that should exist between 
masters and workmen. We have progressed, to be 
sure, in art and science and mechanical appli- 
ances, but it is beyond doubt we have retro- 
graded in honest handicraft execution and mate- 
rials. 

We reserve for another paper further illus- 
tration of the ways of Mediawval and modern 
crafts and craftsmen. 








THE PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS IN 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Tue first inquiry under the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Act has been held in Birmingham, where the 
Corporation propose a very extensive scheme of 
improvement. It involves the sweeping away 
in the heart of the town of nearly 100 acres of 
dirty, dilapidated, ill-ventilated, and unhealthy 
dwellings, chiefly occupied by artisans and the 
poorer classes of tradespeople, to the number of 
16,000, and the opening up of a new and more 
direct communication between the east and 
centre of Birmingham by carrying a new and 
spacious thoroughfare through the condemned 
districts. The estimated cost of the entire 
property is about two millions and three- 
quarters sterling, but, omitting numerous 
factories and dwellings which were in a fairly 
tenantable condition, and others which could be 
made so by their respective owners, the cost 
would be reduced to about two millions. 

We have special reason to observe with 
interest the change of opinion in respect of 
the condition of Birmingham which has taken 
place there of late years. 

On the occasion of the Birmingham Congress 
of the Social Science Association in 1868, Mr. 
Godwin gave some account, as he had done in 
other places on like occasions, of the very bad 
condition of parts of the town, and the frightfal 
results as exhibited by the inhabitants. He 
described a large district, too, as one where boys 
and girls were growing up in such a fashion that 
the gaol for the former and the streets for the 
latter were the only possible prospect.* These 
statements were received with derision, and 
almost insult. Alderman Sadler and others 
termed them gross exaggerations got up for the 
purpose of sensationalism, the answer mainly 
relied on being that the average death-rate for 
three years was 2428 per 1,000. Some of the 
local papers took the same view, and many letters 
were published from officials, who maintained 
the healthineas of the town and the errors of the 
complainant. They either did not, or would not, 
recognise the fact, as we then said, that while 
the average death-rate of a town was 24 there 
might be parts of it where that rate was 50 or 
more. 

This has proved to be far under the mark, as 
the present excellent mayor (Alderman Cham- 
berlain) and others have shown. 

Dr. Alfred Hill, the borough analyst and 
medical officer of health, in the course of his 
evidence, said that the average annual death- 
rate for the past three years was,—in Russell- 
street, 55; in the Lower Priory, 62°5 per thou. 
sand; and in Bailey-street, 97! 





© See “ Transactions of the National Association for 





the Promotion of Social Science,’’ 1868, p. 476, &c. Also 
the Builder, vol. xxvi. 
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Mr. Godwin’s so-called exaggerated statements 
of 1868 pale before the descriptions given by the 
mayor in 1876. 

Let us hope that changes are in store, not 
alone in Birmingham, the results of which will 
prove a reward to those who, for long years. 
through good and ill repute, have laboured hard 
and persistently to bring them about. 





TOUR IN ITALY, 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE PICTORIAL ART 
OF POMPEI AND ROME.* 

My comments are intended, principally, to 
draw your attention for a short time to the 
successful application of colour and form as 
exemplified im many of the interiors which 1 
saw during a visit to Italy, and to the noble 
works of the great masters and exponents of 
pictorial art. These are points, particularly the 
former, which demand an attention and deserve 
an interest that many of you as architects would 
willingly grant, were it not that, full of anxiety 
to increase your professional knowledge and ex- 
perience, aud in admiration of more immediate 
congenial etudies, they are apt to be overlooked, 
or perbaps seen and passed with a feeling of 
conscious pleasure merely. 

I shall enter on my subject by laying before 
you a short sketch of the impressions and ex- 
periences resulting from a visit to that singularly- 
remarkable and perfect example of ancient life 
and manners which Pompeii presents in its 
present state. We are carried back, at a bound 
as it were,—not by the aid of speculative 
theorising, but by the presence of undeniable 
facts,—from the latter part of the nineteenth to 
the latter part of the first century of the 
Christian era. 

It would be impossible at any time, I think, 
altogether to overcome the feelings of awe and 
veneration which inspires one while treading the 
now-silent streets of the once busy and crowded 
city. These sensations are at first oppressive, 
until familiarity with the scenes and objects in 
some measure relieves the weight, but never 
ceases to maintain an impressiveness peculiar to 
itself. This is a feeling which I am certain all 
true students of art must be conscious of. 

I entered the city by the Nola Gate, which is 
@ covered archway extending about 30 fc. The 
approach is very steep, resembling in many 
respects the inner gate of Edinburgh Castle. 
Passivg through this entrance 1 found myself in 
a street, which describing a curve, and rather 
steep of ascent, leads to the Forum. 

A striking peculiarity was the narrowness of 
the streets, which seemed to render it a matter 
of impossibility for more than one vehicle to pro- 
ceed at a time. They are paved with large 
blocks of lava, and the centre spaces for the 
passage of conveyances exhibit evidence of 
heavy and constant traffic in the deep ruts, and 
traces of wheel-marks. 

At many of the crossings the centre stepping- 
stone (the average number in the ordinary streets 
being three) is ornamented on one of its sides 
with a mask, from which it would seem, astream 
of water flowed from a small cistern attached, 
into a basin placed beneath. These miniature 
fountains, and the gentle rippling of their 
waters, must bave added considerably to the 
pleasure avd enjoyment which the grateful 
shade of the narrow street afforded to the 
Pompeiian, glad to escape the glare and heat of 
an Italian summer day. 

The domestic architecture of the city (with 
the exceptions which I shall shortly refer to) 
possesses no prominent artistic features exter- 
nally ;the houses are from two to three stories 
in height, and are almost invariably destitute of 
any attempt at architectural display. Here and 
there a pilaster or balcony might be observed, 
but, even they are of very simple design, and 
faced with stucco, which in turn is decorated in 
colour, The doorways show the spaces into 

which the supports of the crownings were fixed, 
and also in which the rods were placed for the 
curtain covering the entrance to run. These 
doorways would no doubt, during holiday times, 
be gaily ornamented with festoons of ever. 
greens, and bright and fragrant flowers, giving 
an air of life and brilliancy to the somewhat 
heavy aud sombre-looking houses. 

Making my way along a street like that I have 
described, 1 reached the Forum, where, while 
taking a few minutes’ rest, I became aware of a 
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strange sensation of weirdness, inspired by the 
awesome stillness which prevailed around me. 
Certainly the surroundings aud associations pro- 
duce an influence on the mind difficult to 
conceive and almost impossible to describe. 

In imagination looking down the long vista of 
centuries which separates the present scene of! 
desolation from the bustling and active life of 
the once rich and prosperous city, I could fancy 
that I saw the streets again thronged by a race 
of men whose appearance betokened that they 
were living in a high state of civilisation and 
culture, having all the appliances of wealth and 
power at their command to stimulate their 
passion for luxuriousness and pleasure. This too, 
at a time, when the inhabitants of our own 
country were in a state of the most primitive 
barbarity. 

In Pompeii you look upon the same houses on 
which the approving glance of a Coosar may have 
been thrown. You pass under the doorway which 
may have admitted Cicero, and the salutation in 
bright mosaic greets your eye as it has done his. 
The “salve,” or welcome, remains ; and you may 
touch the wall his hand has touched, or sit in the 
seat he has occupied. Nothing bears the im- 
press of ruin or decay. There is an air of 
freshness and newness pervading everything, 
which increases the bewildering sense of dread 
silence that everywhere reminds you that you 
are in a city of the dead. 

Then, again, in the wine-shops, the jars are 
seen in the identical position in which they had 
been placed by the hands of their proprietors ; 
the same occurs in the oil-shops, and the well- 
worn steps in the front of these places show 
with vivid distinctness the impression of foot- 
marks made by the wesried traveller, or idle 
lounger, as they halted to enjoy a refreshing 
beverage, or partake of the hot drinks, in the 
concoction of which the Pompeiians were so 
famous. 

Exquisite mosaics, freseo paintings, marble 
statues, stucco cornices illaminated in colours, 
and richly-carved columns; and in addition to 
these architectural embellishments, there are 
numerous specimens of lamps and candelabra, 
whose ornamentation, gracefally modelled after 
the most pleasing forms of animal and vegetable 
life, are marvels of beauty, and were no doubt 


owners whose chambers they adorned. Even in 
the kitchens were to be found urns in bronze, 
moulds for pastry, and an endless variety of the 
necessary utensils employed for ordinary house- 
hold purposes, all of which, in the forms of the 
vessels, and the shapes of the handles, exhibit 
singular facility, and beauty of design in general 
effect and detail; and finding so much profuse- 
ness of elegant forms in the parts of the house 
consigned to the occupation of the slaves, we 
may readily conjecture, with a tolerable degree 
of accuracy, on what might compose the 
requisites of the toilet of the noble Pompeiian 
dames; mirror handles, exquisitely chased; ivory 
combs, masterly in design and execution; even 
the hair-pins having chaste and elegant finials. 
From the most important, to the most trivial 
article of use or ornament, all bear the stamp of 
thorough perfection, to the degree of putting 
criticism altogether out of the question. 

In the decoration of the interiors of the honses 
of all classes, we discover a universal desire for 
colour and pictorial ornamentation, in conformity 
to the resources of the different individuals. 

The house known as that of the Tragic Poet 
supplies us with an excellent example of the 
successful combination of design and colouring. 
It stands pre-eminent as an illustration of the 
extent to which the wealthy citizens carried 
their love and desire for pictorial art. The 
ceilings where preserved show a very fine treat- 
ment of foliage, interspersed with birds of 
gorgeous plumage, producing on the spectator 
quite an aérial effect; this supplies, in some 
measure, the deficiency which the want of 
windows suggested tome. The plaster cornices 
are richly modelled, and picked out with colours 
taken from the prevailing tone of the walls. The 
walls present a series of subjects bright in 
beautiful colouring and elegance of design. The 
floors are incrusted with slabs of marble, inter- 
wrought with mosaics, the whole having a most 
charming effect to the eye, and one wonders at 
the glow of newness possessed by the colour, 
which, together with the unstained marbles of 
the floors, gives such an aspect of freshness that 
they seem as if they had just come from the 
hands of the artist. 


This description, in a greater or less degree, 





applies to the majority of the houses of the 
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wealthy citizens, and frequently the works 
exhibit a power of thought and treatment which 
eutitles them to rank with the very highest forms 
of art. , 

The principles peculiar to their embodiment 
of artistic feeling consists of graceful movement, 
combined with flowing lines, wherein the epirit 
of Grecian art breathes. The nymphs and the 
dancing Bacchantes, and playfal fawns, all point 
to the origin from which the art sprang, and also 
recall the character of a people whose desire was 
to have, in realistic form, as well as in fancy,a 
constant atmosphere of pleasure in which to live. 

Directing my steps along the street known as 
the Corso, all the while with mind and eye on 
the alert, drinking in with eagerness the wonders 
which were momentarily coming into view, it 
seemed like walking through a living city instead 
of a dead one. Here and there on the walis I 
saw the names of what I presumed would be the 
competing candidates for the suffrages of the 
inhabitants for political purposes. 

The theatre is reached, and entering the pil- 
lared doorway I passed throvgh a handsome 
arched passage, which appeared to be as perfect 
and complete as it would be at the close of the 
last performance. Everything is there as it was 
left on that awful night. 

On reaching the interior of the building, which 
is of the usual horse-shoe form, pausing and 
looking around, the eye rests on the tiers of 
marble benches sloping from the floor upwards, 
resembling the seating of our medical theatres. 
The ends of each tier of benches are finished 
with grotesque masks carved in the marble, and 
these are in a state of such perfect preservation 
at this date that their grimaces of countenance 
seem now as a mocking defiance of time. 

For completeness and beauty of simple lines I 
saw nothing to surpass this building. 

There is evidence that the walls have been 
covered with marbles of rich and varied hue, 
specimens of which may still be seen on portions 
of the proscenium of the smaller theatre adjoin. 
ing, which is united to the larger one by a short 
passage. 

At a short distance from the theatre, and also 
within the city walls, stands the amphitheatre ; 
and although no comparison can be made ag 
regards extent and architectural beauty with the 
Colosseum of Rome, still, for detail, and for the 
purposes for which it was intended, it is per- 
fect. It was seated for 10,000 spectators. On 
the top of the highest gallery, the places in 
which the poles for raising the awning were 
inserted are to be seen. Indeed, this building 
is, perhaps, the most interesting spot in the dead 
city ; and it requires little exercise of the imagina- 
tion to picture the stirring scenes which these 
stern, silent walla have witnessed. The present 
stillness, too, seemé all the more startling when 
contrasted with the sounds of noisy tumult and 
fierce shouting with which excited audiences once 
filled these walls. 

The street leading from the amphitheatre to 
the Forum was the handsomest in Pompeii,"and 
was the place most resorted to by the citizens 
whom pleasure or business brought out of doors. 
In those early dsys it was a scene of great 
activity ; for the Foram was the centre where 
gathered the commercial and literary life of the 
city. Placed as it was on an elevated site, this 
building, with its double row of elegantly-pro- 
portioned fluted columns, must have appeared 
magnificent as it stood relieved against the deep 
blue sky. The remains of these are sufficient to 
reveal the splendour of their noble architecture. 
Numerous pedestals are to be seen, on which, 
doubtless, were placed masterpieces of sculpture. 

In the immediate vicinity, and on a still more 
elevated base, the Temple of Jupiter reurs its 
graceful outlines. Part of the floor is in good 
preservation, and consists of black and white 
marble, laid in lozenge form, with a border in- 
wrought with mosaic of various shaded marbles. 
The walls are treated in colour, black forming 
the base, and red the upper portion. The door. 
way is approached by a noble flight of steps, 
9 raised plinths for statues, ranged on either 
side. 

Venus being the patron goddess of the city, 
the temple dedicated to ker worship was the 
most superb of all, and most artistically treated, 
both in an architectural and decorative sense. I 
was surprised to observe here, that the columns, 
although of marble, and possessing « polished 
surface, are all covered over with a thick coating 
of plaster, which is painted about 3 ft. 6 in. up, 
of a bright yellow colour, and the upper part 
white, separated from the lower or base, by @ 





sort of cavetto moulding, sunk in the plaster, 
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strangely, but by no means in a happy manner, 
showing the tendency of that gay people for 
colour. My idea ofthis contradictory treatment 
is, that in the earthquake which bad occurred 


about ten years before the destruction of the | 


city, these pillars had been partially shattered, 
and in some instances overthrown and broken, 
and that for the sake of economy ; and to secure 
uniformity of effect, plaster had been adopted 
to cover the defective parts. 

But surely this example shows a decadence in 
art sentiment, which but for the sudden and 
complete catastrophe which buried the city, 
while yet art was in high perfection, might in all 
probability have extinguished these monuments 
so wonderfully preserved to us, and left no trace 
of the lifeand beauty by which they were inspired. 
Hence this style, so nearly being lost, was 
revived in Italy in the fifteenth century, and 
continues a source whence decorative art derives 
most happy results, for the beautifying of our 
dwellings and public places. Of course, our 
adaptation of its characteristics to modern re- 
quirements must be directed by the experience 
and progress in these matters which we have 
since acquired. Indeed, with the materials 
supplied to us by this style referred to, we are 
false to all the principles of art if we neglect to use 
them in correct and true relation to the circum- 
stances in which they may now be required. 
Far from competing with or interfering in any 
manner with the pictorial feature, the ornamen- 
tation seemed to me to combine with the 
pictorial to produce the genial harmony of the 
whole. 

But to resume, I now ask your attention to 
the baths, of which several important examples 
are to be seen. They are even now very com- 
plete, but when the citizens were going to and 
fro in these spacious halls, they must have pre- 
sented avery magnificent spectacle, furnished as 
they were with rows of handsome statues, 
bronzes, and gay decorations. 

The most striking apartment in the principal 
bath, which has been excavated, is the Tepi- 
darium. The arched ceilings of this are sup- 
ported on caryatides, and are appropriately 
decorated with emblematical sabjects, very finely 
rendered, and with rich scroll and foliage. The 
walls are done in hues of crimson, and recessed 
by projecting pilasters; the recesses them. 
selves being painted in imitation of pophyry. 
The floors are in black and white marble, with 
bands of other marbles, In the other parts of 
the building may be seen the baths constructed 
of white marble, and showing a remarkable in- 
stance of the high state of preservation which 
prevails. The only parts which exhibit traces of 
wear are the steps leading up to the baths, and 
there the marble plainly shows indications of the 
numerous feet by which they have been trodden. 
The bronze benches are, for the most par‘, plain, 
having no ornamentation, except a simple mould- 
ing, with a fillet on the upper edge, to hold the 
cushions with which they were furnished. 

I have thus endeavoured to give you my im- 
pressions of the domestic, public, and sanitary 
edifices of the famous Greco-Roman city, which 
have been preserved for our guidance and in. 
struction for scores of centuries, and present 
themselves like an open book, to the antiquary, 
historian, and every lover of genuine art. The 
city throughout produces the same impression ; 
but everywhere is found an amount of indi- 
viduality which testifies to the high state of 
architectural and decorative art in the seventy- 
ninth year of our era. 

In concluding this part of my subject, I think 
there can be no question as to its importance as 
a basis of decorative art ; for, in itself, no system 
is so perfect, or capable of such diversity of 
artistic application to the requirements of the 
present day, and it deserves thoughtful con- 
sideration. 

In regard to the method of treatment in pro- 
ducing the result seen in Pompeii, it is usually 
spoken of as painting in fresco; but in no in- 
stance did I meet with an example wrought in 
the manner of what is known as true fresco. 
Although the fact of lime having been discovered 
in the coloured surfaces renders it possible that 
the plain grounds had been applied while the 
plaster work was wet ; while admitting this, lam 
still of opinion that the subjects, and otherdecora- 
tive parts, had been done in “‘tempera”’ colour, 
which in turn was passed over with a coating of 
wax, retaining its gloss even now. This opinion 
I formed from witnessing the portion of a wall 
cleared of the débris in my presence, and show. 
ing the subject part retaining a gloss, while the 
surroundings were lustreless, as in the case of 





ordinary tempera painting. The divisions of the 
plaster are seen distinctly enough, but the spaces 
are so large that it would be impossible for the 
painter to finish one of them in a day, which is 
essentially necessary in working true fresco. 

I now ask you to accompany me tothe Modern 
City of Naples. 

Nowhere could a greater contrast be found or 
imagined than that of the general aspect of 
Naples, compared with that of vhe ancient city 
I have just quitted. Certainly, Nature has been 
most lavish in showering its gifts of the beau- 
tiful on the surroundings of one of the most un- 
interesting cities—that is, from an art point of 
view—that I visited in Italy. 

The cathedral, which is of Lombardo- Venetian 
architecture, as seen from the street, exhibits a 
graceful fagade, surmounting a handsome flight 
of marble steps. The doorway is finely sculp- 
tured with figures and foliage. The interior is 
in the form of a Latin cross, the nave being 
divided by two rows of massive pillars in Oriental 
granite. The ceiling, particularly the dome, is 
gorgeously decorated with scenes from the life of 
the patron saint. Domenichino, Spaggioletto, 
and Gordoni have enriched the building with 
works from their pencils, which possess all the 
merits of refined art by which these masters are 
distinguished. 

Leaving the cathedral, I proceeded along the 
principal street, the Via di Roma, and reached 
the Museum. This building had been from time to 
time variously occupied, first asa university, then 
as a barrack, and finally converted to its present 
use a8 @ museum, to exhibit the antiquities from 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, as also the far-famed 
Farnese collection. On the right hand, off the 
great hall, are the galleries, which preserve 
many of the best specimens of painting and 
other works of art brought home from Pompeii 
and Herculaneum. These objects are of such 
surpassing interest that there is no reason to 
regret their removal from the place in which 
they were discovered, for they are here carefully 
preserved and intelligently classified. Two of 
the most important subjects are representations 
of “ The Sacrifice of Iphigenia,” and “The Carry- 
ing-off of Briseis from Achilles to Agamemnon.” 
There is also a specimen of decorative art,—a 
frieze called the Bacchanalian garland, composed 
of festoon, flowers, and leaves, with two tragic 
masks. Above the whole is Bacehus, on a 
panther, with similar borders of flowers, &c. 
These works are wrought in brilliant colouring of 
mosaic. 

Still keeping by the right we enter the gallery 
containing the white marble group—which is of 
colossal proportions—called the Farnesian Bull. 
At the opposite end of the gallery stands the 
Hercules of Glacon. These two works show 
vigorous treatment, being full of life and ani- 
mation. The collection of bronzes in this 
museum stands unrivalled in Europe, for number, 
magnitude, elegance, and originality of design,— 
altogether a field of study in this department 
that cannot be surpassed. 

The few features of ancient art at which we 
have glanced serve to show that in the state of 
Pagan civilisation as it then was, men were 
seeking in those images of the beantiful to 
symbolise their loftier relations and aspirations ; 
and that, while their minds were thus lifted to 
higher things, they found their nobler aims re. 
strained by the familiar objects of pleasure and 
materialism around them. 

This appears all the more marked by contrast 
when we pass from these representations into 
the picture-gallery adjoining. Here we are in 
the presence of the higher embodiment of 
Christian art, with its peculiarities of emotional 
expression. Here the material is forgotten in 
the spiritual; and the object now is to sink the 
pleasures of life in the hope of attaining the 
celestial glories, by means of trial, suffering, and 
contempt of pain.* 








The Royal Society of Portuguese Archi- 
tects.—The Queen of Portugal has just now 
favoured this Society by visiting its museum, the 
first of the kind tormed in the kingdom. Her 
Majesty interests herself very particularly in the 
progress of the fine arte. The visit is to be fitly 
recorded ; the Queen having given orders for a 
portrait of herself to be prepared, which will be 
hung in the meeting-room cf the Society. At 
the last meeting of the Society, the President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects was 
elected a corresponding member. 








MOVEMENT IN INDIA. 


Sir Satar June has permitted Mr. Burgess, 
Surveyor of the Archwological Department, 
Bombay, to take possession of the sculptured 
stones recovered during the recent excavations 
and repairs at the caves of Ellora. It is said 
to be the intention of the Department to forward 
a few of the finest specimens to the Indian 
Museum, at South Kensington, and to present 
the others to the Royal Asiatic Society at 
Bombay. 

India is about toimitate England in the matter 
of building societies. One has been started at 
Coonoor, in the Madras Presidency, under the 
title of “The Neilgherry Building and Mutual 
Benefit Society.” It is proposed to issue shares 
not exceeding 500 in number, the subscription 
being 10s. a month on each share. From the 
number of shares already taken, the movement 
seems likely to prove successful. 

Another novelty which is about to be intro. 
duced is the skating-rink. Roller-skates are not 
new to India; but they failed to become popular 
there as here on their first introduction. Since 
fashion at home, however, has declared in favoar 
of the rink, it has been determined to follow 
suit; and as the exercise would likely be too 
vigorous for the plains, the first attempt is to be 
made among the hills. Misquith’s Hall, at 
Ootacamund, the sanitarium of Madras, is to be 
converted into a skating-rink for the coming 
season, and someenterprising caterer will probably 
place Simla on a level with the beantifal little 
summer resort of the Southern residents. What 
will the mild Hindoo think of it? 

It is stated that among the changes in the 
Benares College, a chair of Physical Science is 
to be provided, the cost being met by reductions 
in the minor educational departments. 

Calcutta seems likely to become a city of 
statues as well as of palaces. Lord Napier of 
Magdala is to have one, and he well deserves it ; 
and Lord Northbrook is to have a ‘“‘ memorial” ; 
while a movement is already on foot for per- 
petuating the honourable memory of Dr. Milman, 
the late Metropolitan of India. An equestrian 
statue to a distinguished soldier is certainly not 
out of place, and Lord Napier has some claim 
to one on account of the Abyssinian affair. But 
Indian generals of note are by no means rare, 
and if each of them who dies or retires from the 
office of Commander-in-Chief is to have a statue, 
the open spaces of Calcutta will soon be peopled 
with bronze representations of Western warriors 
on their chargers. The case will be even worse 
if retiring Viceroys are to be immortalised in 
metal or marble. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that the memorials of Lord Northbrook and 
Bishop Milman will assume another and more 
practical form. 

The north arm of Madras harbour is making 
daily progress out into the surf. Mr. May, C.E., 
the superintendent of the works, has forwarded 
to the Government an estimate, prepared by 
himself, of the probable cost of the undertaking, 
based generally on Mr. Parkes’s original calcula- 
tion. It amounts to Rs. 64,00,000, as against a 
provisional sanction of 628,0001. This estimate 
has been transmitted to Mr. Parkes for his formal 
approval; pending which, the Controller of 
Public Works Accounts will accept the document 
as hisguide. Itis cal-nlated that the works will 
take five years in completion. 

Trial has been made at the Municipal work- 
shops in Bombay, of the engine, pumps, and 
other contrivances, erected at a cost of upwards 
of half a lakh of rapees, for the purpose of dis- 
charging the night-soil of Bombay with rapidity 
into the harboar, thence to be carried to sea by 
the tide. Though the machinery is not yee pro- 
perly finished, the trial showed that it will 
answer the purpose for which it is intended. 

The Madras Government has formally re- 
cognised the Neilgherry Railway project aa one 
likely to be beneficial, and as needed, though 
not urgently, by the State. From the pressare 
upon State funds, however, for the eompletion of 
the great strategic lines in the Punjab, Scinde, 
and Burmah the Government of India cannot 
find the necessary capital for a hill railway far 
south, and declines to guarantee it. It has been 
suggested that private enterprise ought to pro- 
vide the small sum of 243,0001, which would 
suffice for the purpose, if the line were constructed 
on the model of the ladder-railway in Oster- 
mundingen, near Berne, in Switzerland. The 
chances are, however, against the project; for if 
it were to prove successful, as it almost certainly 
would, the Madras Railway would in all proba- 





* To be continued, 
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would travel by the most convenient and sub- 
stantial line, and the pioneers would be left with 
the honour, but without their capital or its 
equivalent. 

Other eastern countries are also progressing. 
At Yeddo, in Japan, three military and naval 
schools and a school of engineers will shortly be 
opened. A new palace and Government offices 
are being constructed in the same city. The 
Egyptians are also reported to be making them- 
selves very comfortable if not very useful in 
Berbera, the chief port on the African coast 
opposite to Aden. The place is being furnished 
with new jetties, a custom-house, a serai for 
travellers and traders, and a residence for the 
representative of the Khedive. 








NEW INFIRMARY BUILDINGS AT 
ROTHERHITHE. 


A LARGE new infirmary, together with 

casual wards, has just been added to the 
workhouse at Rotherhithe. The new buildings 
have been in progress during the last eighteen 
months, and are about to be opened for the 
reception of inmates. The new buildings 
—which, with the airing and _ recreation 
grounds, occupy an area of about two acres 
and a quarter in extent,—are in five blocks, 
consisting of the male and female wards, 
the administrative block, the laundry, and 
the casual wards. They are situated on the 
south-west side of the old workhouse buildings, 
the principal elevations facing Southwark 
Park, to which they have an extreme 
frontage of upwards of 300 ft. The male and 
female wards form what may be described as 
the wings of the structure, the administrative 
portion forming the central block, and containing 
the principal entrance, through which the wards 
on either side are approached by means of 
spacious corridors upwards of 20 ft. in width. 
The block containing the male wards is on the 
south side, and has two frontages uniform in 
their architectural appearance, on the north. 
west and south-west sides respectively, extending 
to a depth of 124 ft., and being 40 ft. in width. 
They contain two stories, 25 ft. 6 in. in height 
to the eaves, with gables to each elevation at the 
westend. Both stories have French casement 
windows carried down to the floors, with venti- 
lating shafts on the face of the frontages carried 
up nearly to a level with the ridge. The 
interior dimensions of the two floors of the ward 
are 96 ft. by 24 ft., each floor containing thirty- 
two beds, or sixty-four beds on the two floors, in 
addition to which there are special wards with 
beds for eight inmates. The wards on the 
ground-floor are 13 ft. in height, and the floor 
above is 14 ft.6in. high. The wardsare warmed 
by hot-water pipes. Immediately adjoining the 
wards, at the west end of the block on each 
floor, are the nurses’ rooms, kitchens, sculleries, 
and bath-rooms. The wing at the north end, 
containing the female wards, is to a certain 
extent uniform with the south wing, but as it 
forms an extension of female wards already 
attached to the house, it is in harmony with the 
architectural character of the old portion of the 
building. This extended wing gives a total of 
ninety-two beds for female inmates, the aggregate 
number of beds in the several wards being 164. 
: The administrative block in the centre, which 
is uniform in architectural design and character 
with the two blocks just described, contains, on 
the ground-floor, the surgeon’s and matron’s 
apartments, kitchens, and other domestic offices, 
together with patients’ waiting-rooms, surgery, 
dry-goods room, &c., whilst in the upper floor 
are the surgeon’s, matron’s, and nurses’ bed- 
rooms. As already stated, the corridors on each 
side of the administrative block lead to the male 
and female wards, whilst above the corridors 
is an ambulatory for the use of patients, in 
addition to the airing and recreation ground in 
the large open space on either side of the 
administrative block. 

The steam laundry, forming a separate block, 
is 110 ft. in length and 23 ft. in width, and con. 
tains, in addition to a spacious washhouse, a 
receiving-room, drying-room, iron-room, and 
delivery-room, together with the laundress’s 
apartments. 

The casual wards in connexion with the work- 
house have been erected at the north-east boun- 
dary of the ground, and are 120 ft. in length and 
36 ft. in width, having forty beds for men, eight 
beds for women, and four beds for women with 
children. The male cells are connected by small 
yards in the rear, in which stone-breaking is 


imposed upon the occupants, who are required to 
throw the stones when broken through an iron 
grating into the general stone-yard attached to 
the house. 

The several blocks are built of stock bricks, 
with red Farebam brick bands and ornamental 
window-heads. The cost of the infirmary build- 
ings is 14,8601., and the casual wards, 2,8801., 
involving a total outlay of 17,7401. They have 
all been erected from the designs of Mr. H. Saxon 
Snell, architect ; Messrs. Croaker, Brothers, 
being the contractors. The warming apparatus 
for the infirmary wards, and the machinery for 
the steam laundry, were furnished by Messrs. 
Potter. 





A NEW STEAM CARRIAGE. 


A VEHICLE has lately made its appearance in 

the streets of Paris fully deserving the name of 
‘‘ steam carriage,” for it moves freely and easily 
through streets and squares, turns the sharpest 
corners, stops, turns aside, or goes in the same 
pace with a row of cabs and omnibuses, along 
bridges and thoroughfares. This carriage is,con- 
structed by M. Bollée, civil engineer, of Mans, 
for his own use. It weighs, with water and 
store of coals, but without passengers, nearly 
4 tons; with twelve passengers, about 4; 
tons, which weight is distributed on the four 
wheels of the carriage as follows:—The two 
driving-wheels, of a diameter of 3°87 ft. and e 
thickness of 4°7 in., which are behind, have to 
sustain a weight of nearly 34 tons; the front 
(steering) wheels, of a diameter of 3°12 ft., the 
remaining 1} ton. The latter are completely 
independent of each other, and may be altered 
at will by the driver, who here supplies the 
place of the coachman, for guidiug the carriage. 
fhe driving- wheels, although they are on 4 
common axle, are not keyed to it, and receive 
their movement each froma pair of cylinders fixed 
between the wheels, and driving in the first 
place an intermediate axle, from which the 
movement is transmitted by means of a chain to 
the respective wheel. 
The cylinders have a diameter of 4 in., and 
a stroke of 63 in. They are provided with 
Sctephenson’s link-motion, and the supply of 
steam is regulated in such @ manner that io 
turning a curve it may be shut off entirely from 
the pair of cylinders on the inner side of the curve. 
The boiler, finally, which is at the end of the 
carriage, is constructed on Field’s system, 
vertical, with 194 tubes of 1:06 in. outer 
diameter, has a diameter of 2 ft. 74 in., and a 
height of 3 ft.3 in. All the parts are of the 
best materials, and made as light as possible, 
which accounts for the slight weight of the 
carriage. The consumption of water (according 
to the Comptes Rendus, p. 762) is 132 gallons per 
hour, if fully loaded, and at a speed of 9 3 miles 
per hour. At that rate, the consumption of coal 
is 176 lb. per hour, which compares favourably 
with that of other street locomotives. 








MILITARY WORKMEN. 


WirH the exception, we believe, of a brief 
telegram, no notice has been taken of a fact of 
considerable industrial importance. It is known 
that some troops have been organised by the 
German administration so as to constitute what 
is termed “ railway regiments,” and taught both 
the theory and practice of all that appertains to 
the construction and management of railways. 
Military critics have, of course, applauded this 
prodent measure, and unanimously concurred in 
expressing their sense of the great services such 
a regiment might render in the event of a war; 
but a very different and wide-spread interest 
would have been felt by the public at large on 
this matter, if it had been known that these 
soldier artisans were to be employed for home 
work and during times of peace. A few weeks 
ago, however, the Dahme, a small rivulet which 
passes near Vransdorf, overflowed its banks, and 
the current was so violent that it broke away the 
girders and tympanon of the railway bridge 
belonging tothe Berlin and Dresdenline. Under 
such circumstances, communications could only 
be re-established by building a new bridge; and, 
instead of employing ordinary workmen, an appli- 
cation was made to the War-office to requisition 
the railway regiment. This request, made late 
in the evening, was granted, and in a few 
moments the drums beat to quarters. A special 
train loaded with the necessary materials was 
immediately despatched to the scene of the 





disaster, and the work of reconstruction begun 


by torchlight before midnight on the same even-. 
ing. The work continued day and night without 
@ moment’s respite, the soldiers relieving one 
another at fixed hours till the bridge was com- 
pletely rebuilt. The military authorities had 
asked for no explanations, the soldiers were on 
the spot with all the necessary appliances three 
hours after the application for help had been 
made ; and in three days and a half they built a 
bridge 60 ft. long, and capable of supporting 
railway traffic for ten years. The bridge, when 
completed, was at once tested, and several heavy 
goods trains having crossed in safety, the ordi- 
pary traffic was re-established. We need scarcely 
point out that no ordinary contractor could have 
accomplished such a work with so much prompti- 
tude. It was excellent practice for the soldiers, 
and in this respect quite equal to the autumn 
manceuvres ; but military competition with the 
industry of a country involves an economical 
problem well adapted to excite the passion of 
politicians. We presume, however, that a flood 
is looked upon in the light of an enemy invading 
the country, and that ordinary commercial rules 
are suspended during these periods of public 
danger. 








THE WATER SUPPLY OF HASTINGS. 


Tue Medical Officer of Health for the Borough 
of Hastings, Mr. Ashenden, in his recent report 
to the Urban Sanitary Authority there, says :— 
“ We have lately heard and read of complaints 
of the impurity of our water; these statements 
are entirely false. I have made myself 
acquainted with the matter in question, have 
inspected the sources of supply, also the reser- 
voirs, and repeatedly analysed samples from 
each. In no instance have I found the water 
thick, turbid, or containing living organisms, or 
unpleasant to the taste.” 

The italics are his own. Such an assertion as 
this, in the face of the statements made in our 
columns by fully-qualified correspondents, goes 
far to meke us doubt the discretion, to use a 
mild term, of the Hastings Medical Officer of 
Health. The Medical Times and Gazette has 
recently published the results of a special inquiry 
into the subject fully confirming the statements 
of our correspondents. It now seems quite 
evident that new sources of pure water should 
at once be sought. 








WAREHOUSE ARCHITECTURE, 
GOTHENBURG. 


THE wealthy and still growing town of Gothen- 
burg, the capital of the Liin (district) of the 
same name in Southern Sweden, though as to 
number of inhabitants it ranks second, is by far 
the most important town of the northern king- 
dom, on account of its extremely favourable 
situation, which has made it the emporium of 
the Swedish import and export trade. So great 
was its importance in former times that it formed 
a continual apple of discord in the numerous 
sanguinary wars between the Danes and Swedes, 
many of which were carried on solely for its 
possession, At the present time between 3,000 
and 4,000 ships frequent the port annually, its 
imports, consisting of colonial produce and foreign 
manufactures, amounting a few years ago to the 
value of 2,100,0001., and its exports, iron, wood, 
and grain, to 1,600,0001. The traffic with the 
interior of Sweden is carried on partly by the 
Gotha Canal, leading from Gothenburg by the 
chain of inland lakes through the mining and 
manufacturing districts of Sweden to Stockholm, 
and on the other hand by railway to the western 
mining country of Bergslagern, well known for 
its iron mines. 

Among the many spacious warehouses of the 
port, the new building lately erected by Messrs. 
¥. W. Hasselblad & Co., the subject of our illas- 
tration, deserves especial mention. It was 
finished the beginning of this year, and shortly 
after opened, and forms a conspicuous feature in 
the part of the town near St. Erik’s Torg 
(Market). This warehouse is the largest of its 
kind, not only in Gothenburg, but also in the 
kingdom. It was erected by the Building Asso. 
ciation of Gothenburg, a society all the working 
members of which are shareholders. The archi- 
tect of the building is Herr A. C. Peterson. 





Bournemouth.—A new Wesleyan Chapel at 
Spring Bourne, Bournemouth, was opened on 
Good Friday. The new building is 57 ft. by 
37 ft., and sittings are provided for 274. It has 
been erected by Messrs. Squires & Kent at a cost 
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HOLKHAM CHURCH, NORFOLK. 


Tis church, of which our illustration repre- 
sents the pulpit, lectern, screens, and other 
fittings, has been lately restored by the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Leicester. The church 
was previously in a very dilapidated condition, 
and was almost literally covered up both exter- 
nally and internally with plastering, and the 
chapels at the eastern ends of the north and 
south aisles were divided from the church by 
brick walls. These were removed and light and 
elegant open oak carved screens substituted. 
Portions of two of them are shown in our engrav- 
ing. The spandrels are filled with conven. 
tionalised natural foliage and birds. 

The seating, which is all open, is of oak with 
carved backs and bench-ends, with arm-rests. 
The plain surfaces of the bench-ends are panelled 
and enriched with carved foliage, arranged from 
nature, every panel throughout the seating being 
different. The reading-desk is of a similar 
character to the seating, having carvings of 
wheat and tares on one side, and barley and 
vetches on the other, with an admixture of 
flowers, such as the poppy and corn cockle, and 
harvest mice. The lectern is of carved oak, with 
a cluster of four carved columns forming the 
base. The pulpit is of Caen stone, with carved 
panels containing the oak, ivy, maple, and haw- 
thorn; and insects, such as butterflies, cater- 
pillars, &c. Below the panels is an inscription, 
«‘ Blessed are they that hear the Word of God and 
keep it.” The angles of the pulpit are enriched 
by polished red granite shafts, and the whole is 
supported on a cluster of polished red granite 
shafts, with boldly -eculptured capitals. The 
reredos consists of an arcade with red granite 
shafts, carved capitals, and foliated spandrels. The 
flooring is laid with Maw’s tiles. The builder 
was Mr. Robinson Cornish, of North Walsham, 
Norfolk; and the architect, Mr. James K. Colling, 
of London, 








CONCRETE FLOORING.* 


THERE are many who maintain that concrete 
is not a suitable material for anything but 
foundations ; and, in spite of the immense ad- 
vances which have been made of late years in 
the discovery and improvement of cementing 
materials, there has not been (except in the case 
of sea-walls and heavy retaining-walls)a similar 
advance in concrete building, and it is still 
necessary for any writer on concrete to com- 
mence by proving that the material is at all suit- 
able for ordinary building. I propose to divide 
my subject into the following heads :—1. Is 
concrete a suitable material for walls and arches ? 
2. Is it fireproof? 3. Is the bedding of ironwork 
of any description in concrete a suitable form of 
construction? 4, Description of the principal 
kinds of flooring in iron and concrete. 5. Ad- 
vantages claimed for the system of concrete 
flooring herein advocated over others, and over 
brick arching. 

With regard to the first head, Is concrete snit- 
able under any circumstances for walls, arches, 
&c. ?— Concrete, although a very favourite 
building material amougst the ancients (so much 
80, that nomerous examples are to be found of 
its use in Egyptian ard Roman buildings, both 
for walls and arches), and although half of our 
Mediwval castles are built of it, was very much 
out of favour with engineers and architects, and 
it 18 curious to notice how they fought against its 
use since its introduction in modern times. Mr. 
Wright and Mr. Cubitt both expressed the 
opinion in February, 1847, that the materials of 
which the Brighton and Dover walls were built 
(that is to say, concrete) would never stand the 
attacks of the sea, and that they would soon 
have to be renewed; and in 1851, ina paper on 
the Royal Border Bridge over the Tweed, built 
by Mr. Robert Stephenson, of masonry, but with 
& concrete hearting, Mr. Stephenson himself 
affirmed that he placed absolutely no reliance on 
the hearting, except as far as it gave weight and 
stability in the same manner as sand would if 
poured down a chimney. From that time to this, 
however, the use of concrete as a building 
material has been steadily gaining ground; it 
was at first used almost always as hearting, 
either encased in iron, as at the foundations of 
the Gravesend Pier (date 1845), or encased in 
masonry, as in some sea-walls built about the 





* From a paper by Mr. Alexander Payne, read at the 
Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society on the 30th ult, 


same time. Subsequently, it began to be 
commonly used as a substitute for masonry 
in sea works, and was, in the days even of 
Roman cement, a material which would be hard 
to replace in foundations and hydraulic works 
generally. Its use for works of this class was 
considerably increased by the discovery of Port- 
land cement, which, as is well known, greatly 
exceeds any other cementing medium in 
strength and tenacity. To compare it with 
the Roman cement used thirty or forty years 
ago, @ block composed of the Roman cement 
and two of sand will support only about 5} tons 
per superficial foot; whereas a block of the 
same size composed of one of Portland cement 
and two of sand will support no less than 80 tons 
per superficial foot. The resistance of Portland 
cement to 4 cross-strain is even more extraordi- 
nary. In some experiments made on blocks of 
cement and stone 16 in. bearing and 4 in. by 
4 in. in size, it was found that a block of Port. 
land cement would resist a cross-strain of no less 
than 99 lb. per square inch, whereas Portland 
stone itself would only resist 80 lb. per square 
inch ; showing that neat Portland cement is con- 
siderably stronger than even Portland stone to 
resist cross-strain, and it is, this property that 
renders Portland cement concrete so peculiarly 
useful for floors. These experiments clearly 
prove that we have in Portland cement concrete 
* building material of great strength and value; 
and since the discovery of Portland cement other 
cementing mediums have been discovered which, 
though not so strong as Portland, still show 
extraordinary results. Amongst these we may 
mention Dennett’s concrete, made of a sulpbate 
of lime. Experiments have been tried with 
arches of considerable span, and a very slight 
use of this material, with excellent results. 

Another cementing material which has been 
used for concrete walls is the patent selenitic 
cement, invented by General Scott. Though not 
so strong as Portland, it answers very well for 
ordinary walls and building. The work that has 
been done in these different materials should be 
quite sufficient to convince anybody that will 
look into the matter that we have in these con. 
cretes @ building material or artificial stone 
which can be moulded in situ, and forms a 
stronger arch or wall than an ordinary brick one. 

The next point we have to examine is how far 
is concrete fireproof? With regard to this we 
have the experience of several great fires to 
show that concrete is fireproof in a very extra- 
ordinary degree. I need only mention one, 
which took place in February, 1851, and has 
been quoted before as a proof on this point. It 
was a large provision merchant’s near London 
Bridge; the lower floor was full of butter, 
cheese, and large quantities of other inflammable 
materials, and over it was a concrete floor; the 
fire broke out in the upper part of the premises, 
and carried all before it. The mass of burning 
materials fell in upon the concrete floor, and 
though the fire raged above at a white heat for 
several hours before it could be brought under, 
the concrete floor stood the test, and preserved 
the contents in the rooms below. Many other 
instances might be cited in which concrete has 
successfully withstood the attacks of fire, and as 
it is now very generally used in fireproof build- 
ings I will not occupy your time further upon 
this head. 

I next proceed to consider the suitability of 
employing iron in concrete floors. Against this 
two principal objections have been urged: first, 
it has been asserted that iron will soon rust, and 
the strength derived from it be therefore lost; 
and, secondly, that owing to its expansion and 
contraction from alterations of temperature it 
will tend to crack and disintegrate the concrete 
or material in which it is bedded rather than 
strengthen it. In answer to the first objection, 
I need only quote the fact which has been proved 
by direct experiment, that iron coated with 
cement or concrete is entirely protected from 
rust or oxidisation. Cement with hoop iron 
embedded has been taken up after lying 
twenty-six years, and when broken the hoop 
iron has been found as blue and free from 
corrosion as when first laid in. With regard to 
the expansion and contraction, as iron only 
expands a nine-handreth part from a tempera- 
ture of freezing to that of boiling, and as the 
temperature of an ordinary room rarely varies 
more than comparatively a few degrees, and 
when we take into consideration the fact that 
the iron is embedded in a non-conducting 
material like concrete, we shall be able, as is 
done in practice, to disregard the fact of expan- 





sion and contraction altogether. 


One of the simplest systems of concrete 
flooring is to carry wooden joists across the floor; 
form a centering underneath; throw in the con. 
crete over; level; and finish with fine cement 
or asphalte. This forms a sound, compact floor, 
bat, of course, nothing is gained in strength 
beyond that of the wooden joists, and if they 
fail the whole thing goes. In Nottingham and 
Derby floors used to be commonly made with 
wooden joists, on which reeds were placed, which 
formed « key for the plaster ceiling underneath, 
and for a concrete composed of gypsum plaster, 
which was thrown over to a thickness of about 
2 in. to 24 in., and brought to a level surface, 
and made a strong and compact floor. The 
material expanded so much in setting that it was 
necessary to bed in a temporary fillet 1} in. wide 
at every 10 ft., to make allowance for it. But 
most modern concrete floors require the use of 
iron girders. The more common methods are 
those where the girders are placed some 7 ft. or 
8 ft. apart, and arches turned from girder to 
girder, similarly to the method in which brick 
arches would be employed. This method entails 
not only considerable cost in the ironwork, but 
also in ties to resist the thrust of the arches, or 
in @ massive abutment. 

Another method is tu subdivide the spaces 
between the main girders by iron joists running 
transversely about 2 ft. or 3 ft. apart, to place 
boards underneath the joists to act as a center- 
ing, and to throw in the concrete so as to form a 
flat slab, with the iron joists, and so forth, bedded 
in it; or where the apartment to be floored over 
is not large, rolled iron joists, about 6 in. deep, 





are taken across from wall to wall, about 3 ft. 
apart, filled in between with concrete, and the 
floor is complete. This method has been em- 
ployed close by us in the concrete building in 
Tothill-street, by Messrs. Drake, and the floors 
submitted to considerable tests, which they bore 
very well. A refinement of this method has 
lately been designed, I think, by Sir Henry Cole. 
Ornamental tiles, or slabs of terra-cotta, or other 
material, are placed between the iron girders, 
with a bearing on the lower flanges to support 
the concrete when thrown in; this produces a 
highly ornamental ceiling, and avoids the neces- 
sity of centering. An example may be seen in 
the roof of the covered way leading to the 
Science schools from Exhibition-road. A very 
strong floor is made by using iron plates 
in lieu of the tiles bolted to the girders. 
This forms an excellent floor when the plates 
are flat, as the plates, in case of great weight, 
could take the tensile strains in the floor, 
but where cambered, they appear to me to 
be little more than an expensive kind of 
centering. Sometimes a floor has been made 
on the same principle as the last, but 
with thin plates instead of girders, and still 
thinner plates on the underside, { iv. and { in. 
thick respectively, and has stood very well. 
Sometimes, again, the large joists are connected 
by smaller pieces of T-iron or iron bar, to give 
additional'strength to the concrete. This is copied 
from the French, who for a long time had made 
floors without wood, their most common plan 
being to carry iron joists across the apartment, 
about 3 ft. apart, and about one-thirty-sixth of 
the span in depth. These are connected with 
interties of iron, securely fastened to the joists, 
and these, again, carry iron bars, about 1-in. 
square, parallel to the joists, and fastened to the 
interties with copper wire ; boards are put below 
for a centering, and a concrete, composed of 
gypsum, is thrown iv, and makes a capital and 
very strong floor. The interties and bars are 
not required with the cements used in England,. 
since the concrete itself is as strong as most 
stones, and forms a floor of great strength with. 
out them. Inthe next method the girders are 
connected with plates of corrugated iron. This 
method was employed as long ago as 1849, in a 
lattice bridge over the Rugby and Leamington 
Railway, by Mr. W. Thomas Doyne, C.E., where 
the corrugated iron forming the platform had a 
clear bearing of 7 ft. 2 in. between the trans- 
verse girders. The corrugations were 9 in. wide 
and 3 in. deep, and to the under-side of each 
straps were riveted, which ran the whole width. 
of the platform, to prevent the corrugations from. 
spreading. The thickness of the corrugations 
was B. W. G. No. 12, and it was found that one 
of these plates alone, 7 ft. 8 in. by 3 ft., placed 
on supports 7 ft. 2 in. apart, bore 6 tons equally 
distributed over it before it broke. This method 
has been revived lately in a patent flooring, in 
which corrugated or other iron plates are shown, 
carried by light trussed girders, the flooring. 





being in some instances brought to a level 
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surface with concrete, sawdust, or sand; but as 
little reliance is in this instance evidently put 
upon the concrete, it scarcely comes under the 
denomination of a concrete floor. All these 
methods present various advantages, but all 
necessitate a large amount of heavy ironwork. 
In 1873 I had to design some buildings in which 
a large amount of very strong flooring was re- 
quired, and where the funds at disposal were 
not large. I sent to the makers and patentees 
of the forms of concrete flooring usually adopted, 
but found that the cost of them would be so great 
as to make them practically inadmissible for my 
building ; the great cost being chiefly in the 
amount of iron employed in the girders and so 
forth. This necessitated the endeavour to find 
some description of vaulting or concrete flooring 
without any horizontal thrust (which was 
essential in this case, as the walls of the 
building were not particularly thick), and with 
@ minimum quantity of iron so as to reduce the 
cost. This led me to devise and patent some 
methods of flooring. In the simplest method, to 
avoid the heavy main girders, I groined the whole 
of the vaulting so as to bring the whole of the 
weight on to the points, such as the columns 
instead of the long lines of girders and walls as 
hitherto done, and I then connected these points 
together by ties either longitudinally, trans- 
versely, or diagonally to neutralise the thrust. 


THE TRAFFIC AT HYDE PARK CORNER. 


Mr. Macvicar ANDERSON seems to be aware 
of one of the objections to which his proposed 
modification of my suggestion for the continua- 
tion of the Constitution-hill-road is exposed, in- 
asmuch as he admits, in his letter in your recent 
issue, that it would cut off a considerable angle 
of the park. There is, however, another which, 
to me at least, appears even more important, for 
I cannot see how it is possible to make an 
entrance atanangleof the park, placed diagonally 
to the principal object, a pleasing and dignified 
approach. Both these objections may, however, 
be to avery great extent obviated by a slight 
modification of his plan. If instead of a straight 
line, the roadway were continued in a curve with 
100 yards radius, it would cut off a much smaller 
slice of the park, and would meet Piccadilly at 
rightangles. If, then, the screenin front of Apsley 
House were repeated on the opposite sideof the 
road, and the park roadway centred on the portico 
of that building, an amount of dignity and uni- 
formity would be obtained sufficient perhaps for 
the purpose. 

To my mind, however, the objection to such an 
arrangement would be, that we should have a 
utilitarian park gateway in immediate juxta- 
position to, and competing with, what had become 





a@ monumental arch, and ceased to be a gateway 


It will at once be seen that in a floor of} in any practical sense of the term ; and for this 
this description the whole of the concrete is! reason I still prefer the straight roadway into 
thrown into compression and the iron into, Grosvenor-place, which is equally convenient, 
tension. I have arranged that the iron ties may be | and in no way interferes with the effect of the 


concealed. The columns or supports are carried 
up beyond the concrete arches, and the ties in- 
serted at such a height that they can be buried 
in the concrete without being seen. 
that the centerings to form these vaults in a 
plastic material like concrete may be varied to 


| 


| 


Wellington Arch. 
As I am writing, I may perhaps be allowed to 
remark that there seems to be a misconception 


It isobvious | about the necessity of a specially dignified 


entrance to the park at this angle. I cannot 
perceive any reason why this entrance should be 


almost any shape tosuit the taste of the designer | more dignified, or indeed why it should be so 


or the plan of the building. Thus they may take 
the form of a series of flat domes resting on 
supports at the four angles as shown, or they 
may take the shape of inverted pyramids. In 
all domical shapes a convenient form of resisting 
the thrust is by a series of concentric rings or ties 
bedded in the concrete, where the whole of the 
tendency of the domes to spread may be entirely 
counteracted by the ring-ties, and as before the 
whole of the concrete is thrown into compression 
and the whole of the iron into tension. A 
further improvement upon this is formed 
upon the principle of what is called fan vault- 
iD 2 2 a 2D 

As to the difference in weight of amount of 
iron required by using girders or ties: supposing 
you have a floor divided into square spaces 15 ft. 
each way to cover over, to carry a weight of 
3} cwt. per superficial foot, or 37 tons on each 
compartment, I would vault it with very flat 
fan vaulting, the concentric ties being of 1 in. 
section, resisting approximately 20 tons, and the 
diagonal ones of a section equal to 2 in., and 
resisting approximately 40 tons; thus the pen- 
dentive over each column, and the space between 
them would be tied in by two ties, and could not 
separate without bursting the rings with a force 
equal to 40 tons. Theoretically, of course, there 
would in this case be no thrust on the columns, 
but to make assurance doubly sure, let us add 
the diagonal ties to hold these together, and 
resist a tension of 20 tons in each direction. 
Reckoning up the weight of iron here, we find 
approximately that 120 ft. of 1 in. ties and 45 ft. 
of 2 in. ties equal a little over 6 cwt. 

Secondly, supposing the floor to be covered in 
the ordinary way, with main and cross girders. 
The main beams would require a section of 80 Ib. 
weight per lineal foot, according to the usual 
practice, that is, 80 lb. x 15=1,2001b. The cross 
girders would require a section of 50 lb., two to 
each bay. Thus, 50 x 30= 1,500 lb., 1,200+ 
1,500 = 2,700 lb., or 24 cwt., that is to say four 
times the weight of iron required in the former 
case. Thus, making all allowances for extra 
cost of centering and labour, this floor would not 
be found to cost more than one half of the former 
one. 

In conclusion, it appears to me that we have 
in concrete a material the application of which 
is still in its infancy, and which offers great 
facilities on account of its plastic nature, the 
readiness with which it can be cast into any 
desired shape, and its great strength when set; 
and I think its treatment in conjunction with a 
material of such enormous tensile strength as 
wrought iron, which can be readily inserted 
wherever required, merits more consideration 
than it has yet received at the hands of the 
engineer. 





much so, as those at Buckingham-gate and St. 
James’s Palace. These two are in immediate 
juxtaposition with the palaces, and are parts in- 
deed of their design. This one is essentially a 
park entrance, never seen in conjunction with 
the palace, and in no way understood to be 
especially a palace gate, and need not therefore 
be considered as more important than any other 
entrance to the park. 

I hope nothing in the above remarks will be 
considered as an attempt, on my part, to 
depreciate Mr. Anderson’s suggestion. With 
the modifications above suggested it offers an 
alternative plan of such merit as to leave little 
to choose between the two, and though for the 
reason just given I still prefer my own, I would 
be delighted to see his carried out, if so doing 
would in any way facilitate the essential im- 
provement, which consists in isolating the Wel- 
lington arch so as to relieve the block of traffic 
that now exists at Hyde Park-corner. 

Jas, FERGUSSON, 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF 
PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 


Tie tenth term of this prosperous and useful 
institution came to a close on the 13th inst. 
The school opened in January, 1873, with nine 
students, the intended complement being fifty. 
An additional floor, available for the purposes of 
the school, has been provided in the south tower, 
which is 42 ft. in diameter. The number of 
students last term was fifty-eight. 

The work of the students in the drawing 
office and workshops having been inspected, 
the company, which embraced a large number 
of the friends of the students, and of the school, 
adjourned to the lecture-theatre. Among the 
gentlemen present we noticed Mesers. R. Jacomb 
Hood, C.E., David Thomson, C.E., Ernest Bene. 
dict, the eminent Indian engineer, &c. On this 
occasion, Mr. Robert Rawlinson, C.E., C.B., Chief 
Inspector of Works, Local Government Board, 
presided, and presented the certificates awarded 
by the examiners,—Messrs. A. Ransome, Assoc. 
Inst.C.E., and B. Haughton, M.8.I.C., Paris. 

The chairman referred to the gratifying 
character of the report, and expressed the satis- 
faction it had given him to inspect the students’ 
work in the shops, and to notice the eminently 
practical character of the course they passed 
through, which was of much higher value than 
four years’ privilege in a great engineering shop, 
even although a thousand guineas premium might 
be paid for it. As himself an engineer who 
had passed through all the grades from the 
lowest to his present position, he felt competent 





to speak of the great value of such aschool, and 


of the important privileges enjoyed by its 


students. Mr. Rawlinson gave some admirably 
appropriate advice to the students. He asked 
them to disbelieve in “luck,’’ to distrust great 
abilities or influential friends, and to rely for 
their success and advancement upon patient 
honest work, upon the mastering of principles, 
as well as acquiring manipulative skill, upon 
careful attention to even small details, warning 
them against impatience to escape from duty for 
external pleasures. Those who had this im- 
patience were usually taken for the character 
they stamped upon themselves, and allowed to 
drift their owncourse. Their profession, he also 
reminded them, required a knowledge of other 
sciences, especially meteorology and geology, to 
enable them to adapt their works to the countries 
or districts in which they were constructed. 
Hundreds of thousands of pounds sterling had 
been lost because of the ignorance of engineers 
concerning the occasional rainfall in countries 
where they had erected bridges. They must 
depend very much upon themselves in working 
out their course. Here they had an excellent 
opportunity and valuable aid, of which they would 
do well to avail themselves. 

The following is an abstract of the examiners’ 
report, read by Mr. Shenton, superintendent of 
the Crystal Palace School of Arts :— 

Twenty-five’of the students of this school had a suffi- 
cient number of marks for lecture questions to entitle 
them to examination on the subject of “Steam.” Nine- 
teen of these received certificates. Highest number of 
marks attainable, 224:—lst. W. James, with 187 marks; 
2nd. A. B. Biack, 182 marks; 3rd. C. B. Penlington, 180 
marks, 

For work in the Drawing-office, eleven students re- 
ceived certificates : — Ist. 8. R. Loweeck; 2nd, P. Baylis 
and J. W. Jacomb Hood, equal. 

For work in the Pattero-shop and Foundry, twelve 
students received certificates :—Ilst. L. Wilson and E, R. 
Royston, eqaal; 2nd, R. D. L. James. 

For work in the Fitting-shop, nine students received 
certificates :—Ist. F, 8. Richardson; 2nd. W. James; 
3rd. H. Field. 

In the Civil Engineering Section, Ist Term. For general 
surveying and the preparation of plans, &c., for Parlia- 
ment, nine students received certificates :—lst. J. May- 
hew; 2n4. H. FE. Read and H. S. Vogan, eqaal. 2nd 
Term :—For the calculation of strains and the prepara- 
tion of general and working plans, specifications, and esti- 
mates of a railway and dock, six certificates were 
awarded :—Ist. A. Brook; 2nd. J. Hulton Preston and 
H. Le G. 8olly, equal. 


The examiners concluded their report :— 
“Having submitted the students in the Civil 
Engineering Section to a vivd voce examination, 
and inspected their drawings and estimates, and 
having also examined in detail the drawings, 
patterns, and specimens of turning and fitting, 
and subjected other students in the school to a 
critical examination on steam, we consider that 
many of them display a most satisfactory pro- 
gress, which is creditable alike to themselves 
and to Mr. Wilson, the principal, and the gentle- 
men, his assistants, who have superintended 
their engineering education.” 

On the motion of Mr. Jacomb Hood, seconded 
by Mr. David Thomson, thanks were voted to 
Mr. Wilson, the principal, the Examiners, and to 
Mr. Rawlinson, the chairman, 

Mr. Wilson gave a satisfactory account of the 
positions occupied by a number of the students 
who had passed through the school, several of 
whom were in the receipt of good salaries as 
resident engineers on important works. He 
referred also to their summer outing to Sheer- 
ness and Crossness. A daily paper had given an 
interesting account of their visit to Chatham, 
but, unfortunately, they had not got so far, but 
the account would perhaps do for a visit they 
intended to make. Only five papers on the 
Crossness works, for which a prize had been 
offered, had been sent in. Mr. Haughton, the 
examiner, had placed them in the following order 
of merit :—A Brook, A. Black, S. A. Tidy, P. W. 
Foster, and J.W.Jacomb Hood. Mr. Haughton 
had reported that No. 1, if original, promised 
well for the writer; No. 2 was original, and 
meritorious; in one of the others a published 
account had been used freely, without acknow. 
ledgment. Mr. Wilson did not think it creditable 
that the number of papers was so smull, every 
one should at least try what he could do. 

The Chairman referred, in terms of high 
commendation, to Mr. Wilson, and as regarded 
the school said that he would rather take one of 
its studente who showed ability, as a pupil, than 
a son of the first gentleman with no matter how 
high a premium. 





Institution of Surveyors.— At the next 
meeting, April 24th, a paper will be read by Mr. 
W. H. Michael, entitled “The Working of the 





Sanitary Acts in Rural Districts,” 
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ENGINEERING IN JAPAN. 


WE kave before us the new Calendar of the 
Imperial College of Engineers at Tokei. Com. 
paring it with the one issued last year, it shows 
advanced aims and a marked progress. The regu- 
Jations and syllabus of study set forth are signed 
by the Minister of Public Works, Hirobumi Ito. 
The instruction appears to be given tothe students 
wholly in English, but the study of their own 
language is now made an integral part of the 
college course. 





RIVER POLLUTION.—THE CLYDE AND 
THE TEES. 

Sir Jonn HawksuHaw has presented his report 
on the pollation of the Clyde and its tributaries. 
He enters at great detail into the different 
sources of pollution, and the various methods 
for restoring the streams to a state of purity. 
The methods of disposing of solid and liquid re- 
fuse or sewage he divides into four classes,— 
gravitation, irrigation, filtration, and chemical 
treatment. For the sewage of Glasgow he con- 
siders irrigation and filtration unsuited; chemical 
treatment he objects toon the ground of its great 
expense, which he estimates would be over 
80,0001. a year; and he therefore comes to the 
conclusion that it would be better to convey the 
sewage beyond Whiteinch to an outfall in the 
river on the Firth of Clyde,or in the sea. After 
considering various points suggested for the out- 
fall, he fixes on that between Whiteinch and 
Cawland Head as the most suitable, and esti- 
mates that it would be constructed for 1,500,0001. 
A large number of places besides Glasgow and 
its neighbourhood would be able to take advan- 
tage of this outlet for their sewage. For other 
places a different method of getting rid of sewage 
would be necessary, and these cases can, he 
thinks, be dealt with by the general provisions 
which he proposes shall be applicable to the 
whole district. Much might be done by the 
individual action of the sanitary authorities 
in the different localities, although he is 
strongly of opinion that much time and money 
will be saved, and earlier and better results will 
be obtained, if a body be formed having jurisdic- 
tion over the whole region drained into the 
Clyde, and armed with authority to prevent the 
pollution of its water. He therefore recommends 
the appointment of a Board of Sanitary Com- 
miesioners, elected by the various town councils 
or sanitary authorities within the area, who 
should be invested with ample powers to deal 
with the pollution of the Clyde basin. 

An injunction bas been obtained against the 
Corporation of Darlington, restraining them from 
continuing to pollute the Tees with Darlington 
sewage. The injunction fixes the lst of June, 
after which, if the order of the court is not 
complied with, it will be competent for the same 
authority to order the sequestration of the rates 
of the town. 








THE CARPENTERS’ TRADE IN DUBLIN. 


WE referred briefly a fortnight ago to a pre- 
liminary meeting held in the Mechanics’ Institute, 
in Dublin, at which all men interested in the 
movement now on foot for opening all builders’ 
shops to every legitimate carpenter in the king- 
dom, were requested to confer together. This 
meeting has been held, under the presidency of 
Mr. Samuel Hayes, and the following resolutions 
were passed :—“ That the exceptional pledge,— 
‘I solemnly declare that I will not work with any 
man or boy who does not hold a ticket or pass 
from this Council table,’ which some Societies of 
Carpenters in Dublin maintain by the threat of 
‘strike-work,’ is injurious to the prosperity of 
the country, and to the intellectual, social, and 
moral well-being of those who hold it; and, as 
its existence is calculated to bring Irish work- 
men into contempt in the eyes of their fellows 
in other parts of the kingdom, it ought to be 
abandoned. We, the representatives of some 
hundreds of Dublin house-carpenters, therefore 
hereby pledge ourselves to use every legitimate 
means for its abolition.” 

On the motion of Mr. Flynn, secretary to the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners 
in Dublin, it was resolved that, “ Being opposed 
to coercion in any shape, and honestly disposed 
to the maintenance of harmony and good-will 
amongst all members of trade bodies, we beg to 
submit to those who may be opposed to the 
adoption of our notions of free labour, the 
advisability of seriously considering our proposal 








to withdraw the opposition against which 


thonsands of Irish carpenters bitterly complain.” 

The concluding resolution was, “That, in the 
event of our demand being refused by those to 
whom it is specially addressed, we confidently 
appeal to the builders of Dublin, and all 
companies and private persons, who may need 
our services.” 





THE SANITARY REQUIREMENTS OF A 
HEALTHY HOUSE. 


Tuts was the subject of a lecture given by 
Dr. Prall before the Maidstone Philosophical 
Society on the 28th ult. He remarked that 
legislation as to building had been confined prin- 
cipally to the large towns, and country districts 
were much neglected. If specifications and 
plans of all intended buildings were obliged to 
be submitted to some such competent authority 
as the county surveyor, they would not see 
cottages erected, as they so frequently were, in 
& manner which set all rules of health at defiance. 
During the last fourteen years he had watched 
the building of more than 180 cottages, and in 
every case where a washhouse with a sink had 
formed part of the structure, the sink-pipe had 
gone straight to the unventilated cesspool, the 
only protection being a useless bell-trap, more 
often off than on. Privies were also close at 
hand, with no provision made for ventilation, 
and there could be no wonder that in such places 
death had been busy. In the construction of 
larger houses, workmen attended to their several 
specialities without reference to the require- 
ments of the general building, and the result 
was much inconvenience. A house depended for 
health principally upon a proper supply of pure 
air and a dry and non-malarious site, a ventila- 
tion calculated to remove impurities, a pure 
supply and proper removal of water, and perfect 
dryness of the foundation, walls, and_ roof. 
Should the foundation be improperly con- 
structed, as soon as the artificial warmth com. 
menced, the air, good or bad, from below, must 
arise. Should the soil be porous, and the sub. 
soil water be collected from an impure area, bad 
air would, by evaporation and diffusion, pass 
freely into the house. It was neceswary, there- 
fore, to cut off the subsoil air. Even more 
disastrous were the damp walls of an ill-con- 
structed dwelling. Dampness had been traced 
as high as 30 ft. above the ground, and to pre- 
vent this ascending dampness a double couree of 
slates, or a course of vitrified stoneware tiles, 
perforated in order to ventilate the space be- 
tween the ground and the joists of the floor, 
must be used. This would also prevent dry-rot 
in the timbers. The proper place to insert the 
dampproof course was 1 ft. or so above the 
ground. Where much exposed exterior walls 
were covered with a casing of slates, care must 
be taken to leave some ventilating space where 
the slates overlap, or while the external wet 
was kept out the irternal wet would be kept in. 
Hollow walls were the best; and in drying a 
house ventilation as well as heat must be re- 
garded, for large fires rendered the air of a 
house capable of taking up more than a natural 
quantity of moisture. Dr. Prall then concluded 
as follows :—‘‘ The object of my few remarks has 
been chiefly to bring before you one or two promi- 
nent defects of construction in the humble class 
of dwellings, and to point out how easily, by an 
exercise of ordinary common sense, these defects 
could be avoided. It seems a matter of great 
regret, but it is notwithstanding no less true, 
that the cause of our failure in making our 
buildings, i.e., our humble buildings, examples 
of art, is the utter absence of a rational method 
in design and execution. If wedid but bring to 
bear upon our architecture the same amount of 
knowledge, reflection, and common sense which 
is manifested in our purely engineering and 
naval constructions, we should possess an archi- 
tecture of our own worthy of our advanced 
civilisation, and in harmony with our natural 
genius. We should recollect that the most 
primitive structures, if they express the rational 
application of means to an end, may still have 
a charm as being works of true art.” 








Tron Tiles for Malt Kilns.—Mr. J. Woods, 
of Wells, proposes to make the tiles for forming 
the floors of malt or other kilns of cast-iron, with 
floor surface perforated with fine holes tapering 
upwards from broad openings made in the under 
surface. The tile is also cast in one piece with 


the necessary projections or supports. 








CONSTANT WATER SUPPLY IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 


Tue official Examiner of Water says the com- 
pavies that are actively moving in the matter 
and giving constant supply under the provisions 
of the Metropolis Water Act, 1871, in a portion 
of their districts, are the Kent, New River, and 
East London. The Act provides power to compel 
all the companies to give constant supply as and 
when the public authorities may see fit to 
demand; and any district may insist upon a 
constant supply when four-fifths of the district 
are provided with the proper fittings, in accord. 
auce with the regulations made under the above- 
mentioned Act. 

The number of miles of streets which contain 
mains constantly charged, and upon which 
hydrants for fire purposes could at once be 
fixed, in each district of the metropolis, is as 
follows :—Kent, 80 miles; New River, 169; 
East London, 70; Southwark and Vauxhall, 
100; West Middlesex, 70 ; Grand Junction, 41} ; 
Lambeth, 90; Chelsea, 50,—making a total 
length of 670} miles; and the water companies 
are ready to aflix hydrants thereon when required 
by the authorities. The total number of hydrants 
erected is at present 2,626, of which 2,081 are 
for private purposes, 276 for street watering, and 
269 for public use. 





THE PNEUMATIC RAILWAY IN PARIS. 


THE “‘ posie atmosphérique,” for the depatch of 
messages between Paris and Versailles, has just 
been completed, and is nearly thirteen miles and 
a half in length. The tubes, which are made of 
brass, are 13 ft. long, 34 in. in diameter, and # in. 
thick, are laid at a depth of 8 ft. from the sur- 
face, on a flooring of wood, and are pitched both 
inside and out. The route outside the walls of 
Paris is along the highway “No. 10.” Inside 
the city they are suspended in the sewers. At 
the Bridge de |’Alma the tube bifurcates, one 
portion passing to the Palace de |’Elysée, the 
other to the Central Telegraph Office. At 
Versailles the terminus is in the new hall now 
being built on the left wing of the palace. 





HOW ROADS ARE REPAIRED IN 
HACKNEY. 


Ir would appear, from a leading article in the 
Hackney and Kingsland Gazette of the 5th inst., 
that the Hackney District Board of Works are 
just now pursuing what can only be characterised 
as a “penny-wise and pound- foolish” policy, 
which is anything but “economy,” in road re- 
pairing. Says our contemporary :— 

**A dozen yards in a given roed are marked out; two 
or three men are sent to score the same with their picks 
in parallel lines some 2 ft. 5 a dozen loads of broken 
granite in 3-in.—more or less—cubes, are then loosely 
scattered on the surface; upon this, again, the contents 
of half-a-dozen dust-carts, being nothing more nor less 
than the débris of a score of back yards, if not actually the 
contents of dust-bins, are gently sown, and the reparring 
is done! Then comes the proud crow—‘See how we 
save! See how we put money inthy purse! No mistake 
here! We mend our roads, and save labour and additional 
expense for contracting to cart away the parish refuse to 
@ distant wharf.’ But they do not say, or suggest, at 
what cost besides !”’ 

The article from which we have quoted goes 
on to particularise some of the offensive cone 
stituents of the “economical” road material used 
at Hackney, and pertinently asks whether it will 
be any wonder, if in a month’s time, Dr. Tripe, 
the medical officer of health, will have to report 
an unhealthy condition of the district. 








Blackburn Free Library.—Blackburn pos. 
sesses a free library, the exterior walls of which 
have lately been enriched with sculptured panels 
illustrative of Literature, Science, and Art, and 
of the trade and industry of the town. The 
panels, seven in number, are each 10 ft. long and 
4 ft. high, and contain over 50 figures in bas. 
relief, One of the panels, showing the various 
stages in the manufacture of iron, is the gift of 
Mr. Briggs, the senior M.P. for the borongh ; 
another, that of Agriculture, was presented by 
Mr. Fielden, the late member for Blackburn ; and 
the remainder were subscribed for by a few of 
the influential manufacturers of the place, in 
particular Mr. Alderman Thompson and Messrs. 
Dugdale and Fish. These panels extend across 
the facade and sides of the ediiice, to which they 
give a decorative effect. The building was 
erected in 1875, from the plans of Mr. T. E. 
Collcutt, architect. The sculptured panels are 





the work of Mr. G. W. Seale, of Brixton. 











joiners have struck. They claim 5}d. per hour, 
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MASTERS AND MEN. 


Bristol.—The Bristol master builders have 
declined to accede to the request of the opera- 
tive house-painters and labourers for an advance 
of wages. The notice of the painters expires ip 
May, and that of the labourers in August next, 
and the latter body are determined to cease work 
if their demands are not conceded, or arbitration 
resorted to. The painters have not yet decided 
how to act, but it is anticipated that they also 
will strike. 

Coventry.—The dispute in the Coventry build- 
ing traies has been settled, the Master Builders’ 
Association and the men having agreed to submit 
to the decision of Mr. Alderman Manton, as arbi- 
trator, whose award is that from and after the 
1st of May next the wages for the carpenters and 
joiners shall be at the rate of 7}d. per hour; 
that all overwork beyond 56} hours per week, as 
agreed to in the printed rules, be continued to 
be paid as fixed by the rules; and that the rules 
as agreed to on the 30th March, 1872, shall still 
continue in force, with the exception of the 
change from 6jd. to 7}d. per hour. 

Falmouth.—The Falmouth carpenters and 


nine working hours per day, excepting Saturday 
half-day. 

Gourock.—The masons of Gourock have fol- 
lowed suit with their brethren of Greenock, and 
are out on strike. 

Manchester.—On the 12th inst. Professor Leone 
Levi delivered the concluding lecture of a series 
on “ Work and Wages,” at Manchester, his 
subject being “ Strikes and Lock-outs.” Sum- 
ming up the course of lectures, he said the 
determination of wages depended not on the real 
or imaginary wants of the labourer, nor on the 
caprice or will of the master, but on the relation 
of the demand and supply of labour, on the 
state of foreign competition, and on the relation 
between the cost of production and the capacity 
of the consumer. True, the wages should be 
liberal,—the higher the better; yet that could 
not be guaranteed under any circumstances. All 
that could be said was that free competition was 
sure to secure to the labourer the highest wages 
which trade could afford. If there was any 
doubt as to what trade could afford, they might 
be sure that whilst wages could not be higher 
than would admit of a fair profit, they could not 
be lower than they ought to be without attracting 
additional capital into the business, which would 
of necessity produce a rise. 


to 10,0001., in altering the Moot Hall Courts. It 
was extremely improbable they would spend 
15,0001. If the plans the committee had seen 
were carried into operation the county would get 
a much worse thing than they would get by the 
expenditure of 8,0001. on the Moot Hali. The 
es'imate laid before them by the committee and 
architect of the Newcastle Corporation was 
50,0001., and if the county gave 15,000/. in 
money, it would leave 35,0001., towards which 
there would be the Moot Hall and ground 
attached to it. He thought 10,0001. and the 
Moot Hall would be a good contribution from 
the county. 

Mr. Cuthbert moved, as an amendment, that 
the county offer 15,0001. This was seconded by 
Sir Walter Trevelyan, and carried by 14 to 7; 
end the report, subject to this amendment, was 
adopted. 








PROPOSED NEW TOWN.HALL FOR 
LINCOLN. 


Ar the last meeting of the Lincoln Town 
Council, Alderman Maltby brought forward the 
subject of the desirability of erecting a new 
town-hall for the city. Having discussed the 
question of ways and means, and shown that 
13,0001. would be available for the purpose, he 
adverted to the question of site, remarking that 
a better or more favourable site could not be 
obtained than that where the City Prison now 
stood. It had excellent approaches to it, and 
was in the most central part of the town. He 
believed that on this site there would be ample 
room, not only for a town-hall, but also for a 
school of art, there being no less than 9,000 
square yards of Jand. There was a great need 
of new premises for the School of Art, and this 
matter ought to receive great attention at the 
hands of the Council, for no institution of a 
public nature was more deserving of considera- 
tion or more important for the city; and it was 
likely that the patrons of the School of Art would, 
if the Corporation erected a town-hall to provide 
the necessary accommodation, raise a large sum 
of money towards decorating the hall. 
Alderman Ruston confirmed a great deal of 
what had been said by Alderman Maltby, but 
said that the Council would be deceiving them- 
selves if they thought that such a building as 
they required could be erected for 13,0001., ex- 
cept in the plainest brick and stucco; but, 
without falling into any elaborate failure, such 
as occurred at Rochdale, where they began 





Nantlle.-—Six hundred men employed at the 
Nantlie Slate Quarry, Carnarvonshire, have 
struck work, in consequence of the refusal of the 
masters to pay wages every four weeks instead 
of every five weeks. 





PROPOSED NEW ASSIZE COURTS AT 
NEWCASTLE. 

At the Easter Quarter Sessions for the county 
of Northumberland, the Moot Hall Committee 
reported that on April 4th a deputation from 
the Newcastle Town Council met them, and 
produced plans, which had been prepared by Mr. | 
Lamb, to show the extent of the accommodation 
proposed to be given in the new building. The 
committee were unable to advise the Bench that 
& satisfactory basis of negotiation had been pre. 
sented for their consideration. If the Bench 


with the intention of spending 20,0001., and 
ended by spending 120,0001., they might 
secure a very good building such as they wanted 
without extravagance on the one hand or mean- 
ness on the other. They would have to look at 
25,0001., and perhaps a little more. 

Ultimately it was resolved,— ‘That in the 
opinion of this Council the time has arrived 
when it is absolutely necessary that a town-hall 
should be built. That the following gentlemen 
form a committee to procure plans and to 
report to this Council the best way of carry- 
ing out the above object:—The Mayor, Alder- 
men Ruston and Maltby, and Coancillors J. 
Maltby, Glasier, Dickinson, Shepherd, Warrener, 
and Squire.” 








SURVEYORSHIP ITEMS. 








desired the committee to continue their negotia- 
tions with the Corporation of Newcastle, then | 
they suggested that the following limitations and | 


kelso—Mr. Thomas Boyd, New Etal, has been 
elected road-surveyor to the trustees of the 
Kelso district of roads. There were thirty-four 


conditions should form a basis on which the | candidates. 


committee should act :—1. That the money con- 


tribution of the county towards the cost of the | 


new courts shall not exceed 10,0001. 2. That 
provision be made for securing to the county 
the freehold in the County Hall, and other 
offices to be reserved for the county business, 
and for transferring to those buildings the status 
ef the Moot Hall, as part of the county of 
Northumberland, and also for securing to the 
county in perpetuity the free use of the Assize 
Courts. 3. That the county shall not be liable 
to maintain any portion of the buildings, except 
their own freehold. 4. That the committee have 
power to call in the services of an architect to 
advise them with regard to the plans of the 
proposed new buildings. On the motion of Sir 
Walter Trevelyan, seconded by Sir John Swin- 
burne, the committee was empowered to continue 
the negotiations. 

Mr. Huntley, in seconding the motion for the 
adoption of the report, said it was proposed to 
spend §,0001., and at the outside it would amount 


Newark.—A special meeting of the Newark 
Urban Sanitary Authority was held on the 7th 
inst. to elect a surveyor for the borough, in the 
place of Mr. C. Baily, resigned. Theclerk stated 
that there were thirteen applicants for the 
office, viz.:—Mr. G. Sheppard, Newark; Mr. 
Bennett, Newark; Mr. J. Brown, Engineer’s 
Otfice, London and North-Western Railway ; 
Mr. G.\N. Single, London; Mr. A. K. Balls, 
Reading; Mr. G. Robinson, Bridgnorth; Mr. 
N. A. Dawson, Peterborough; Mr. P. H. Davi- 
son, C.E., Windsor ; Mr. J. H. Dackinfield, Roch- 
dale; Mr. Howard, London; Mr. A. Woodhouse, 
Southampton; and Mr. G. Dickenson, Barrow- 
in-Furness. Mr. Sheppard was elected. 

Prestbury.—At a meeting of the Prestbury 
(Cheshire) Highway Board on the 11th inst., an 
application from Mr. Carswell, surveyor to the 
Board, was discussed. It was moved that the 
application be complied with by granting an in- 





crease of 501. per annum. An amendment to the 
effect that the increase should be only 251. was 


carried by 11 to 9. The salary as increased is 
2251. 

Warwick.—At the monthly meeting of the 
Warwick Town Council, on the 11th inst., the 
General Purposes Committee reported that Mr. 
Broughton, the assistant surveyor, had resigned 
his office. Mr. E. Pritchard, C.E., had also re- 
quested to be allowed to resign the appointment 
of Surveyor. The committee accepted Mr. 
Pritcbard’s resignation. 

Southampton.—Mr. W. B. G, Bennett, assistant 
surveyor of Widnes, was on the 19th inst. unani- 
mously elected assistant surveyor of Southamp- 
ton. There were thirty-seven applicants. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Derby Free Library and Museum.—We learn 
from a Derby paper that no fewer than fifty sets 
of designs have been sent in in competition for 
the free library and museum which is to be pre- 
sented to the town by Mr. Bass, M.P. The 
whole of the designs are on exhibition in the 
Guildhall. 

Board Schools at Elmore.—The designs of Mr. 
E. Axten, architect, Gloucester, have been 
accepted in competition for new Board Schools at 
Elmore. 








CHARLES MACKLIN. 


S1x,—In the very interesting notice of Charles 
Macklin in your last number, it is written, “ In 
the Memoirs of Macready it is said that at 
nineteen Macklin was unable to read. This 
is a mistake into which Dr. Doran also falls.” 
Macready says in his Memoirs, not that Macklin 
was unable, but that ‘it was said of him that at 
nineteen he could not read” (vol. i., p. 29). In 
“Their Majesties’ Servants,” vol. ii., pp. 253.4, 
what J state of Macklin is this: ‘“‘I have 
somewhere read that at five-and.thirty Macklin 
could not read perfectly, but that is a fable, 
or at eight or nine he could hardly have played 
Monimia in private theatricals at the house of 
| the good Ulster lady, who looked after him 
| more carefully than the priest (his uncle) and 
more tenderly than nature.” 

The question of Macklin’s age was finally 
settled seventeen years ago. His tombstone 
gave his age at his death as 107 years; but 
when the last sweeping alterations were made at 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, in 1859, the plate on 
the great actor’s coffin was examined, and thereon 
it was stated that he died “ aged ninety-seven 
years.” The latter record is likely to be the 
more correct one ; but the old error still prevails. 

JoHN Doran. 











WALL PAINTINGS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


S1x,—The wall-paintings said, in your issue 
for April 8 (p. 349), to have been recently 
discovered in New Zealand, would be something 
marvellous, indeed, if they prove to be of great 
antiquity. 

Noremains of buildings, monuments, drawings, 
symbols, or hieroglyphics of any kind, have, I 
believe, hitherto been found. 

In the year 1833, during my sojourn of more 
than eight months in these islands (about seven 
years before the first colonists landed), 1 saw 
nothing whatever leading to the supposition that 
the former race of New Zealanders had been 
more intelligent. 

These paintings may prove to have been done 
by some whaleboat’s crew whilst ashore in the 
locality for wood and water. Many men on board 
the whaleships in the South Seas show remark- 
able skill in drawing and carving upon whale- 
bone and ivory various devices,—the deities in 
the heathen mythology being especial favourites. 

R. 








THE LONDON BUILDING TRADE. 


Tuk following is a copy of the resolutions of 
the Central Association of Master Builders of 
London, upon the subject of the masons’ and 
labourers’ application for an increase in wages, 
to take place in the months of May and June 
next respectively :— 


Resolved,—That, in reference to the application, dated 
26th of November, 1875, from the operative masons of 
London, requesting an advance of wages of 1d. per hour, 
the committee of the London Builders’ Association is of 
opinion that the present state of the building trade does 
not warrant av increase of wages. 

Resolved,—That in reference to the application from 
the Committee of Labourers employed in the Building 
Trade of London, the Committee of the Association of 
Master Builders of London is of opinion that the present 


state of trade does not warrant any increase on the wages 
now paid, 
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THE LATE MR. JOHN AIRD. PIECE-WORK. 


We announce with regret the death of Mr. 
John Aird, sen. (head of the well - known | Mr. F. Hill, but I do not find therein, and have 
firm of John Aird & Sons), which took place on | failed to find in the various papers and letters 
the 9th inst. in London. We learn from the | which have come under my notice, any reference 
Elgin Courant that Mr. Aird was a native of | to one of the most important points in the con- 
Ross-shire, but left Scotland when a mere boy. | troversy, viz., the quality of the work produced 
When a young man, he was employed in the | under the system of piece-work. I should pre- 
construction of the Phoenix Gasworks in London. | mise that I am connected with a firm who manu- 
His superior knowledge, skill, and character | facture a most special class of work in metals, 
attracted notice, and he was, after a time, placed | fully two-thirds being what is usually termed by 
in charge of some departments of the work, and | workmen “‘odd work,” and we have the reputa- 
then entrusted with contracts on his own acconnt. | tion of making the highest quality of goods 
Ultimately he left the gas company, and, when | known in the trade. Up to about seven years 
contractors were asked to estimate for works | go we never attempted piece-work, fearing to 
that he saw his way to undertake, the young man | endanger the quality and the estimation in which 
from thefar North competed for them, and, having | our work was held, and also on account of the 
his early friend, Mr. Munro, formerly engineer to | difficulty we considered we should have in 
the Phoenix Gas Company, to stand by him until | arranging prices with the workpeople. Ulti- 
he became better known, he got into business. | mately we found that it was ‘simply impossible 
At first his transactions were on a small scale, | to obtain a profit under the system of day-work, 
but, as it became known that his fixed principle |and that the workmen seemed to get less and 
was to execute whatever was entrusted to him | !ess inclined to make any exertion or apply in- 
in the most substantial and perfect manner, the | telligence to their work. We had little difficulty 
sphere of his operations rapidly extended. From | in making the change, and, greatly to our sur- 





one point to another his business rose to be one prise and pleasure, we very soon found great, 
of the largest in the kingdom. He took gas and | advantages every way. The workmen got more | 
water into Berlin, where he laid down some | Money and were better satisfied. The mistakes | 
eighty miles of pipes, and so satisfactorily did | made by them in setting out work, &c., were | 


he carry through these works that the Govern. avoided, and the quality of the work was 


ment presented him with a testimonial and much improved. Of course a reasonable | 


the freedom of the city. He took water amount of overlooking was necessary, but not 


S1z,—I have read the article in your paper by 


leader. ‘‘ Let every man reap where he himself 
has sown,” I think is right; not for one man to 
live upon the over-exertion of others. “A fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s wage” is right and 
good; but when a man does a day and a half’s 
work in one day, and reaps no benefit therefrom, 
then it amounts to tyranny, and should be dis. 
countenanced by all. Mr. Brassey’s system wag 
| referred to by one gentleman. I worked under 
| Mr. Brassey the first day I went to work at 
| Ludlow tunnel, on the Shrewsbury and Hereford 
line, and many other places since, so know some. 
what of his method. Sub-contract was a favourite 
'method of his, and was carried out as I have 
|stated above; but he had also a butty-gang 
system in tunnels. Under the sub-contractor 
| the bricklayer would get about 30s. per week ; 
| under the butty-gang system he would get from 
3l. to 4l. per week. Yet it would cost Mr. 
Brassey just the same sum total for the same 
amount of work. In the one instance, the man 
reaps no benefit from his skill; in the other, he 
does. Then I ask the public, which is just to us 
as working men ? 

Bat now I would say a word tothe men them- 
| selves, and I would urge them not to be led 
| by those whom they have placed in position, 
who live upon the agitations they can arouse, 
and oftentimes care little about the welfare 
of those whom they profess to serve. Let each 
/man carefully weigh the matter in his own 
mind, Look more to yourselves, I would urge 
| upon all. You place yourselves in a false posi- 

















also into Amsterdam, a work of very great | more than before, as every man was interested | tion when you follow after those who tell you 
difficulty, and had large contracts in Rotter. | to get his work done quickly and well enough to | that you should sacrifice your own interests for 
dam, Schiedam, Hamburg, Archangel, Singapore, , P88, and to entitle him to the best paid and | the sake of the weak and the idle. With these 
Copenhagen, and other places. At Copenhagen | higher classes of work in future. We, however, | few remarks, which I hope will give a little more 


he carried a tunnel under an arm of the Baltic, recognised these principles : (1) That our work- 


| 


70 ft. below it, and lost a Jargesum of money by | men are entitled to do well at the prices fixed, 


it, as it turned out to be of sulphurous stone, in ; providing they work steadily; (2) that their | 


which the men could work only an hour or two a interests are identical with our own, and they 
day. But he never failed to finish what he | must not be suffered to wait for work, or have to 
undertook, whatever it cost, and thus he was Stand idlethrough any negligence of ours or even 
often preferred to others when estimates | through errors of their own. The whole of our 


TRADES. 


light on this subject of piece-work, I conclude, 
Joun P. Morris, M.U.O.B. 





SERIOUS POSITION OF THE BUILDING 


Str,—As one of the largest holders of Bricks at the 


came to be considered, though he was not the work, eventhe mostintricate, is made piece-work, | present time, and as agent for some of the largest brick- 


makers, I desire that it should be known to my numerous 


i in | ei i ment when | 
lowest offerer. In Ottawa and in places in | either by estimate at first or ae | eustomers that I did not attend the meeting mentioned in 


America extensive contracts were entered into | finished, and our experience tells us that it is 
by Messrs. John Aird & “ons (for when his large |‘ better to pay any price a man chooses to ask 
family grew up Mr. Aird took two of his sons rather than have any work done day-work. 
into partnership, and they have in recent years | The men soon find it is to their interest to be 
chiefly conducted the business). Friendships | reasonable, and we never find any difficulty in 
led them to undertake one or two small con. their meeting us when trade is not good. 

tracts in Scotland. The Buckie Waterworks; I trust this may throw some light on the 
were executed by them. To the village of | application of piece-work to any class of work. 
Urquhart and to Innes House Messrs. John Aird Birmingham. F. 8. 
& Sons brought water from Lochnabo. Gas and 
water works they erected without number. In 
London they had a large share of the works | 
going on. At Christmas, 1874, a reckoning was | 
made of the people in their employment in| 
various parts of the world, and they were found | 
to be considerably over 30,000. The strength of | 








Sir,—Will you kindly grant me a little space 
in your valuable columns, that I, as a journey- 
man, also secretary of a trade-union lodge, and 
representative to the London Trades Council, may 


special notice by the money crisis of 1867. Sir | before the public? At the same time, let me say 


that I am fully aware that whatever I may here | 
Heaten Pade, Retin, 6 So, ental Dae peees | rite that is not in accordance with the views | 


he largest contracts of any firm in the world, | ¥ 4 
pan under the mee pressure of that ,®dopted by trade-unions generally, I shall be 
time, and Messrs. John Aird & Sons, in the great | 
majority of cases took up their contracts, and | 
finished them. Mr. Aird, who was seventy years | 
of age at the time of his death, is spoken of in 


i i iabili good |do it. 
Sonhonn — er ; speakers who are not really working men seem 








express my views upon this all-important sub- | 
the firm of John Aird & Sons was brought into ject, and lay the matter a little more clearly | 


carpeted for; but let me add that I cannot be | 
bound by party opinions. If I see that my fellow | ; 
| working men are being led in a wrong direction, | cost about 6001., inclade the removal of the pulpit 
| it is my duty to them to tell them so, and I shall | 1 
Now to the point. All writers and ment of the seats in the church and chancel, &c. 
} 


either to forget or not to know that there are | borough, has been reopened, on the completion 


your issue of the 15th inst., neither have I joined any 
clique whatever. 

My connexions have felt no serious inconvenience from 
the rise in prices, as they had been advised that prices 
must inevitably rise very considerably in epring, owing to 
that inexorable commercial “‘ law of supply and demand,” 

Witt Tuomas WisEMan. 





CONCRETE ROOFS. — 


Srr,—Will one of your readers kindly tell me a safe and 
simple method of making a concrete roof to a villa 32 ft. 
by 32 ft.? The greatest span between internal and external 
walls is 16 ft. by 17 ft., and in some cases but 10 ft. by 
| 12 ft. 
| I have been told that a suitable roof could be formed by 
using 1}-inch iron gas-pipes 3 ft. apart, ledged upon the 
outer walls, and covered with concrete 6 in. in thickness, 
the concrete being composed of one of Portland snd six 
of core, M. D. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Woking.—It has been resolved to apply for a 
faculty for carrying out certain aJterations at the 
parish church, Woking. The works, which will 
and desk to the north chancelarch, the rearrange- 


Gainsborough.—All Saints’ Church, Gains- 


two kinds of piece-work,—one is individual | of the permanent decoration of the apse. The 
THE WATTS MEMORIAL HALL, piecework, the other is piece-work by the gang, | work has been carried out by Mr. Knowles, of 
‘ SOUTHAMPTON. or what is known in London as sub-contract. | York. The ceiling bas been painted a pale blue 
Tur Watts Memorial Hall, a commodious | Now I made it my business to attend two large | grey, and a portion stencilled around the base 
block of school-buildings facing Vincent’s-walk, at | meetings at the Artisans’ Institute, St. Martiu’s- just above the cornice. The latter is given a 
the rear of Above-Bar Chapel, Southampton, lane, where this question was thoroughly sifted, | warm brown, with the trusses and rosettes picked 
dedicated to the memory of Dr. Isaac Watts and the conclusion I came to in the end of the | out in red, grey, and gold, and the mouldings are 
(who was born in Southampton, in a honse still | discussion was this, that piece-work, where the stencilled with & pattern of similar style. The 
standing, which forms part of a quadrangle | individual alone is concerned, is desirable,—is entablature is painted a dull blue, and is further 
known as Hampton-court, French-street), was | beneficial ; that it encourages skill and attention | adorned with a text round the whole of the apse. 
opened on the 10th inst. It was at the Chapel | to work; that it is an inducement to the young | The pilasters are thrown into one long panel, 
Above-Bar that Isaac Watts, senior, acted in the | in those trades to make themselves thoroughly | which is filled in with an entwined ornament in 
office of deacon for forty-eight years ; and it was | acquainted with every method whereby they can | buff on a deep grey and blue ground, the capitals 
there that the poet himself was baptised. The | produce alarge amount of work,—not scamping, | and base mouldings being tinted in dull green 
new school-buildings completely cover the siteof |as one writer has it. But that sub-contract | and red, the latter being farther enriched with 
Watts’s garden at the rear of the chapel—a plot | work, where one man takes the work, and then gilt. In the wall spaces beyond the pilasters, 
of ground conveyed to the deacons of the chapel | pays those who work for him at the daily rate of | the upper part 1s diapered on the buff ground 
in perpetuity—and they form an appropriate and | wages, is tyrannical and unjust, and I think that with a ~ iy panel, each rep alter- 
lasting memorial of the poet in his native town |the public will agree with me when I say that | nately filled with a ma _ — an “3 conven- 
on the very spot where he thought and wor- | trade-unions should protect their members from | tional rose, in grey ora aye me a 
shipped. The architect of the buildings is Mr.|such tyranny. — . | are ays geaarang aoe os 3 ra ph se 
H. J. Paull, of Manchester, and the builder is; But cannot this state of things be altered, and | roses in gold, green, an , on a deep 


: : F it i d ground, The masonry in the centre of the 
Mr. H. I. d f Southampton. The style | piece-work still be retained? I say, yes ; and it is | red gt ( ; . 
of the a sania Ttalian, and the total an hied worthy the attention of the master | apse is painted in green, black, and chocolate, _ 
cost is about 6,0001. The large central hall will 
accommodate 1,000 persons. Mr. W. F. Siddall 
acted as clerk of works. 


builders of London when they meet in conference. | relieved with ornaments in gold, buff, and grey, 
Let them, instead of letting their work to a sub- | to form a suitable counterpoise of colour for the 
contractor, select butty-gangs, with a competent | setting off of the oil painting of the Last Supper, 
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cost has been 1201, 

Buttington.—The parish church of Buttington 
has been re-opened, after restoration. The gal- 
lery, internal vestry, pews, pulpit, &c., have been 
removed, the roofs re-slated, a vestry built out 
on the north side of the chancel, the nave warmed 
and fitted with convenient open pitch-pine seats, | 
and the chancel with stalls. The new pulpit is | 
of pitch-pine, and the lectern and other fittings | 
are of oak. Maw’s encaustic tiles are laid in the 
chancel. The cost has been about 6531. The 
work has been carried ont by Mr. Price, of 
Shrewsbury, under the directions of the archi- | 
tect, Mr. Haycock. 


Litchurch. — A new north aisle to St. James’s | 


Church, Litchurch, Derby, was opened by the 
Bishop of Lichfield on the 15th ult. The church 
is now complete, with the exception of the tower 
and spire. 

Kingston.—The foundation-stone of the new 
charch of St. Paul, Kingston, has been laid. The 
cost, including site, will be about 7,000/. Messrs. 
Todd & Sanders are the contractors, and Mr. 
€. L. Luck, of Surbiton-hill, is the architect. 

Derby.—The ancient parish church of All 
Sainte, Derby, was re-opened on the 15th ult., 
after restoration at a cost of 4.5001. The interior 
of the church has been considerably altered. 
The old-fashioned pews have been removed, and 


replaced by open benches, constructed as far aa | 


possible of the material obtained from the old 
pews. The wooden enclosure which blocked up 
the end of the north aisle (formerly used asa 


vestry) has been removed, and in lieu of it a | 


spacious vestry has been erected at the east end 
of the church, with robing-room, and connected | 
with the church by lobbies, one of which forms | 
an entrance to the church from Full-street. By 
permission of the Duke of Devonshire, a portion 
of the iron railing enclosing the Devonshire 
Chapel has been removed, also the Consistory 
Court in the north aisle, thus affording additional 
space for seats, and opening out to view the 
monuments in those parts of the church. The | 
ornamental ironwork at the east end of the 
church has been retained, and used to form the 
two sides of the screen round the communion 
space, the whole being re-gilt and restored. The 
mural monuments throughout the church, which 
are of very great interest to the town and county 
generally, have been cleansed and restored. The 
whole of the interior of the church has been 
coloured and decorated in keeping with the cha. 
racter of the building. One of the most important 
parte of the work has been the covering of the 
floor of the church with a bed of corcrete, 7 in. 


| dressings. 
| stained, and is intended to be covered with 
| Whitland Abbey green slate. 
| tower and spire are not included in the present 


| of 145 ft. 


works were carried out by Mr. W. Wagstaff, 
builder, of Freston, under the superintendence of 
Mr. John M. K. Hahn, of London, the contract 
having been 7791., in addition to which there are 
a few extras. The pulpit is the work of Mr. 
Chinnock, of Ipswich. 

Gateshead.—St. Mary’s Church, Gateshead, 
was re-opened for public worship in November 
last; but the formal reopening did not take place 
until the 3rd inst. The work has been done 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Austin, 
Johnson, & Hicks, architects, Newcastle, by Mr. 
Hudspeth, Newcastle. It was originally esti- 
mated that the restoration would cost 3,200l. ; 





| but varions causes have tended to augment that 


sum to 5,0001. 
Worcester.—The foundation-stone of the new 
church of St. Mary Magdalene, Sansome-walk, 
Worcester, was laid on the 3rd inst. The church 
| will be rectangular in form, and will have a nave 
72 ft. long by 26 ft. 10 in. The north and south 
| aisles will be of the same length as the nave, and 
will each be § ft. 3 in. in width. The chancel is 
to be 35 ft. long by 22 ft. 6 in. wide, with an aisle 
| 22 ft. 4 in. by 10 ft. 6 in. The nave-arcades will 
| consist of four bays, and the aisle windows, of 
| single lights, will have trefoil heads, while the 
'clearstory windows, of three lights, will have 
small and simple tracery in the heads. The 
west end, fronting Sansome-walk, will have two 
two-light windows with traceried heads, and what 
|is known as a wheel-window above. The large 
_ window above the east end will cousist of five 
'lancet-lights. For the time being, until the funds 
will admit of a tower and spire being erected, a 
| bell-cot will be constructed over the chancel. 
arch. The styleis Early English. The external 
walls will be faced with Ombersley stone, 
with Bath stone dressings and bands; while the 
internal walls will be faced with Cradley stone, 
close punched on the face, also with Bath stone 
The roof will be open-timbered and 


The vestries and 


| contract; but when the last-named are erected 


it is intended that they shall reach an altitude 
The church will be fitted with open 
sittings for 600 persons. Mr. Frederick Preedy, 
of London, is the architect, and the clerk of the 
works is Mr. Lewis Sheppard. The contractors 
are Messrs. Collins & Cullis, of Tewkesbury. 
Hucknall Torkard.— The foundation-stone of a 
new church on the Nottingham-road, Hucknall 
Torkard, was laid by the Bishop of Lincoln on 
the 5th inst. The new church will be built by 
Mr. Jelly, of Nottingham, from designs prepared 
by Messrs. Bakewell & Bromley. The style of 





deep. This was rendered necessary by reason of 
the unhealthy condition of the floor of the 
church, owing to the numerous interments whic!) 
have taken place within the walls of the building. 


| vided for 500 persons. 


architecture will be Early French, and when the 
church is fally completed sittings will be pro- 
Meanwhile the pro. 


With the exception of the memorial window to | moters of the church are content to build the 


the Prince Consort, the whole of the windows, 
sixteen in number, have been filled with orna- 
mettal stained glass, the gift of various bene- 
factors in town and county. The new pulpit, 
shortly to be fixed, is the gift of Mr. Abraham 
Woodiwiss. By the alteration, at least 500 addi. 
tional sittings have been provided. The work 
has been done by Mr. Edwin Thompson, con. 
tractor, of Derby, from plans and specifications 
prepared by Mr. Julian Young, of Derby, 
archtect. 


| nave and a temporary chancel, and thus sittings 
‘will be available for from 250 to 300 people. 


Eventually the congregation hope to be able to 


_add a tower and spire, but for the present a bell- 


turret will take the place of these. The church 
will be built of Lincoln stone, with Bath stone 
facings. 

Ashbourn.—The chancel of Ashbourn Church, 


Derbyshire, is about to undergo thorough restora. | 


tion, ander the superintendence of Sir Gilbert 
Scott. A contract for the execution of the 


stones and crosses have been added to the east 
gables of the nave and chancel. The work has 
been carried out by Mr. Gibbons, of Bantingford, 
from plans and specifications prepared by Mr. 
J. H. Christian, architect, London. The cost has 
been 1,5001. 

Bridge of Allan.—The Established Church at 
this Scottish watering-place has again become 
too small, and a large addition for 300 sittings is 
about to be made, according to plans by Mr. R. 
Baldie, architect, at an estimated cost of 1,8001. 

Netherhampton.—At the quarterly meeting of 
the Salisbury Diocesan Church Building Asso. 
ciation, held on the 4th inst., a grant of 1001. 
was made towards restoringand making extensive 
alterations in the church at Netherhampton, near 
Wilton, Wilts. The works are to be carried cut 
under Mr. Butterfield. 
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DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Maidstone.—A new Congregational Church in 
West Borough, Maidstone, was opened on the 4th 
inst. The style is Gothic, and the external walls 
are of Kentish rag with Bath stone dressings. 
There is a tower 85 ft. in height. The internal 
walls sre plastered with selenitic mortar, while 
the roof, which forms a semi-polygon of five 
sides, is of wood. The semicircular moulded 
ribs spring from Bath stone shafts, with moulded 
caps and corbels, The internal dressings are of 
Bath stone. The glazing, which is the work of 
Mr. Hyles, of Week-street, is of various tints, 
the windows being of alternate colours. The 
fittinge are of red deal, stained and varnished, 
while the pulpit is semicircular in form and sur. 
roanded by sittings, the inclosure forming a 
space for the Communion.table. Behind the 
pulpit is the organ, while at the opposite end of 
the church is a gallery. The architect is Mr. 
Pertwee, of Chelmsford, while the contractor is 
Mr. Avard, of Maidstone. Grundy’s patent 
heating apparatus has been introduced. Sittings 
are provided for 475 persons, and the work of 
furnishing was entrusted to Messrs. Baker & Son, 
of Maidstone. 

Edinburgh.—A new church for the Catholic 
Apostolic congregation in Edinburgh was con- 
secrated on the 5th inst. with the ritual of the 
communion. The building, designed by Mr. R. 
Anderson in the Norman Gothic style of archi- 
tecture, has cost about 17,0001. as it stands, and 
(according to the Scotsman) that sum will be 
nearly doubled before the great west tower and 
other subsidiary works are completed. 

Newbury.—A new chapel in St. Bartholomew. 
street, Newbury, for the Primitive Methodist 
connexion, was commenced last week. The con- 
tractor is Mr. Lock, of Burghfield, whose tender 
was 2,7501. The tenders of the remaining com- 
| petitors were as follows:—Whiter, Newbury, 
| 4,0401.; Sargent, Newbury, 4,031.; Dove, Oxford, 
3,5901.; S. Elliott, Newbury, 3,5301.; James, 
Newbury, 3,103/.198. In addition to the chapel, 
a school and class-rooms and minister’s house 
will be built, the same being included in the above 
tenders. 

Brighton.—A new Primitive Methodist Church 
is about to be commenced at Viaduct-terrace, 
Brighton. It is to be a Gothic structure, with 
|@ frontage of 46 ft. and a length of 60 ft. 
_ Attached to it will be a commodious schoolroom. 











Peak Forest.—The foundation-stone of a new whole of the work, except the painted glass, has | Messrs. Goldsmith & Lawdy are the architects, 
church at Peak Forest, near Buxton, has been been signed by Messrs. Collins & Cullis, of | and the contractor is Mr. J. Barnes, the amount 
Jaid by Lord Edward Cavendish. The new Tewkesbury. During the restoration the chancel | of whose tender was 1,1941. 
building is to supersede the old parish church, | will be partitioned off from the rest of the| Birmingham.—On the 9th inst.,a new Catholic 
erected during the days of the Commonwealth, church, and the Communion-table will be re- | Apostolic Church, situate in Summer-hill.terrace, 
and is to cost about 3,3001., the greater part of | moved to the eastern arch of the tower. The Birmingham, was opened. The building, which 
which is to be defrayed by the Dake of Devon- | entire cost will he defrayed by Mr. G. H. Erring- | will seat about 400 persons, ig in the Gothic style 
shire. Accommodation will be provided for 300 ton, of Lexden Park, Essex, lay impropriator of and the exterior is faced with brown bricke the 
persons. The building is to be of stone obtained the parish. tracery of the windows being of terra-cotta. 
from the local limestone quarries, with dressings | Westmill._—The parish church of Westmill, The facingsof the interior areof white bricks with 
of gritstone. The Gothic style has been adopted | Herts, was re-opened on the 6th inst., after | brown brick bands. The caps and bases of the 
by the architect, Mr. Henry Cockbain, of Middle- | restoration. The works have chiefly consisted of | pillars, together with the ccrbels, are of terra- 
ton, near Manchester. The builders are Messrs. | a general repair of the fabric of the church, with | cotta, The edifice is not yet completed as @ 
Hill, of Tideswell. ’ | the addition of an organ-chamber and vestry on | chapter-house and school have yet to be added 

Freston.—The parish church of Freston, near | the north side of the chancel, and a new porch | The total cost will be about 10,0001 The archi- 
Ipswich, was reopened on the 6th inst., after on the south side of the nave. All the roofs | tect is Mr. J. A. Chatwin and the cont “ot 
restoration at a cost of from 8001. to 9001. Prior | have been stripped and repaired, the plastered | Mr. B. N. Smith. ; ss ol 





to the commencement of the works the walls | ceiling of the nave removed, and the rafters 
were much out of the perpendicular, and on the | exposed to view, the timbers being renewed, as 
north side it has been found necessary to pull | far as was necessary, in oak’; new king-posts and 
down the nave wall entirely, while on the other | braces are added to the principals, and all the 
side partial rebuilding had to be resorted to. | substantial repairs have been executed without 
The roof of the chancel has been entirely re.  sahantiins with the original character of the 
newed. Externally, almost the whole of the roof. The roofs of the north aisle, organ. 
walls have been stripped of their coat of plaster, chamber, and porch are new and of stained dea). 
and refaced with flint and pebbles. The tower| Bath stone is used for the entrance doorway 
bas also been taken down and rebuilt from the | new windows, and al] other dressings, and new 


level of the belfry-stage. The whole of the | stone copings finished with appropriate saddle | 


Preston (Sussex). — A new Oon tional 
Church is to be built at Preston, nee of 
‘about 2,5001. Mr. J. C. Gibbins, of Brighton, 
‘has prepared the plans. 

Grays.—The foundation stones of a new Primi- 
tive Methodist onapel, at East Thuorrock, near 
Grays, Essex, have been laid. Mr. Sallinge, of 
Stanford.le. Hope, is the builder. 

Woolston.—A new Presbyterian Church at 





Woolston, near Southampton, was opened on the 
7th inst. The building is in the form of a cross, 
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there being a nave and transepts and raised 
chancel. The architect is Mr. Barker; the 
builders, Messrs. Bailey & Son, Southampton ; 
and the clerk of works, Mr. Buckingham. The 
church has an open-timbered roof. Internally 
the walls are of stone and white bricks, with 
grey points, the exterior being of red bricks, 
with grey points. The length is 80 ft., inclading 
the chancel; the width, 31 ft. 6in.; and from 
end to end of the transepts, 62 ft. The church 
will seat 500. There will bea tower and spire, 
in all about 90 fr. high. 

Folkestone.—It is proposed to enlarge the 
Congregational Charch at Folkestone, by the 
addition of an apse. The work has been con- 
tracted for by Mr. George Prebble. The outside 
will be formed of Kentish rag stone, with Bath 
dressings, whilst the inside will be lined with 
Gothic panelling and ornamental tiling. The 
cost will be 5581. 

Denton.—The foundation.stone of a new Con. 
gregational Chapel at Denton was laid on Good 
Friday. The site is a plot of land on the 
Stockport-road, and adjoins the old chapel. 
The building is to accommodate 700 persons, 
and will be Byzantine in style, executed in red 
brick, with white facings and other ornamental 
work. The portico is to consist of three arches. 
The whole of the woodwork is to be of pitch pine. 
The total cost, including the land and thechargefor 
converting the old chapel into a school-house, is 
estimated at 6,0001. Thecontractors are Messrs. 
J. Robinson & Son, Hyde; and the architects, 
Messrs. Solomons & Ely, Manchester. 

Sheffield.—A new Wesleyan Chapel is about to 
be erected at the corner of Burngreave and 
Christchurch roads, the chapel at Bridgehouses 
having been purchased by the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company. 
The style will be Gothic, and the trustees have 
commissioned Mr. Ellison, of Liverpool, to prepare 
plans. The chapel is to seat 1,000 persons and 
to have a tower and spire, and the estimated 
cost is 9,6001, 

Ockbrook.—The Moravian Chapel at Ockbrook 
has been re-opened, after alterations to such an 
extent as almost to amount to entire re-building. 
The work has been carried out by Messrs. Robert 
Dennett & Co., of Nottingham, from designs by 
Messrs. C. S. & A. J. Nelson, architects, Leeds. 
It will seat about 350, and will cost on its com- 
pletion about 1,500/. It is stated by a local 
paper that the stone plinth of the font has before 
seen service in the construction of Dale Abbey. 

Foleshill.—A new Wesleyan Chapel in Lock. 
hurst-lane, Foleshill, was opened on the 12th 
inst. The chapel provides accommodation on 
the ground-floor for 220 adults, and there is a 
gallery opposite the pulpit which accommodates | 
about 100. The structure is faced with pressed 
bricks, and a little variety is given by the intro. 
duction of a few bands of blue brick and Bath 
stone. There is a school-room beneath the 
chapel of nearly the same superficial area as 
the chapel; there are separate entrances for 
boys and girls, and one of the staircases com. 
municates with the chapel. The school-room 
provides accommodation for 250 children. There 
is a class-room attached for the convenience of 
senior scholars. The total cost of the building is 
upwards of 1,4001. The architects are Messrs. 
George & Isaac Steane, and the contractor was 
Mr. Charles Hey wood, 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Stourport.—New Wesleyan Schools, the gift 
of Mr. T. J. Baldwin, ironfounder, Stourport, 
were opened in the town on the 6th ult. The 
schools have been erected from designs by Mr. 
J. J. Baldwin, architect, Stourport, the builders 
being Messrs. J. Shepherd & T. Rowley, also of 
Stourport. The style is Domestic Gothic, and 
the large room is 50 ft. long by 25 ft. wide, and 
igs estimated to accommodate 300 children, The 
materials used are red bricke, with Bath stone 
and white brick dressings. The interior is plas- 
tered, and the roof has been left open up to the 
Collar beams. The woodwork is of pitch pine, 
stained and varnished, and the whole has a light 
and pleasing appearance. The total cost is 
about 1,0001. 

Bredon.—The committee for building new 
National Schools at Bredon, Worcestershire, 
have succeeded in collecting sufficient money to 
enable them to commence building. The archi- 
tects, Messrs. Yeates & Jones, of Worcester, 
have farnished drawings which have met with 








the approval of the Education Department, and 


Walker & Wilkes, of Bredon, to build the school 
for 4001. The building will be of Bredon Hil! 
stone, rough-axed, with Bath stone dressings. 

York.—A new Wesleyan Sunday School has 
jast been opened at Melbourne-terrace, York, in 
connexion with the new chapel now in course of 
erection. The new building (as also the chapel) 
is from designs by Mr. E. Taylor, architect, 
York, and will accommodate upwards of 400 
scholars. 

Edinburgh.—To provide additional facilities 
for teaching, and further accommodation for the 
increasing number of pupils who have made ap. 
plication for admission into George Watson’s 
School for Young Ladies, the governors have 
resolved to greatly enlarge the existing buildiags 
in George-square, Edinburgh. With this view, 
it is intended that during the recess the present 
class-room accommodation shall be enlarged by 
the space at present occupied by store and other 
small rooms, the passages being at the same time 
widened and the lighting improved. A new 
play-room, with glass roof, will also be provided; 
and all the sanitary appliances will be placed 
outside the school, in a building overlooking the 
back lane. On the vacant ground to the east of 
the school a new building, three stories in height, 
is to be erected. The elevation to George- 
square will be in the Italian style; and between 
the old and new buildings a new entrance is 
to be constructed, consisting of a porch and 
hall, from which a staircase will lead to the 
upper flats. On the area-floor of the new 
buildiag there will be a large play-room and 
five dressing-rooms; on the street-floor three 
large class-rooms, each measuring about 29 ft. 
by 19 ft.; and upstairs a large hall, lighted 
from both sides, the dimensions of which will 
be 58 ft. long, 32 ft. wide, and 18 ft. or 19 ft. 
high. When these alterations and additions are 
completed there will be accommodation for 
200 additional scholars. 








JAPANESE BRICKS IN THE LONDON 
MARKET. 


Tue threatened disturbance in the building 
trade owing to the scarcity of bricks, to which 
we referred last week, is likely (according to the 
daily papers) to be speedily obviated. It is 
stated that last week a cargo of bricks of Japan. 
ese manufacture was placed, as an experiment, 
on the London market, the result being that the 
cargo was instantly bought up, and large orders 
for future supplies were given by several leading 
contractors and West-end builders. The bricks 
are said to be very considerably harder than 


| those of home production, whilst for ornamental 


facings, patterns of every description are manu- 
factured. The prices realised for these bricks 
are not quoted, and it is right that we should 
state that some of our correspondents having 
business relations with Japan write to us to 
say that they are unaware of Japanese bricks 
having been shipped to this country, at all 
events to such an extent as to have any appre- 
ciable effect on the market. 








STATUES. 


A COMMENCEMENT has been made with the 
digging out of the foundations for the Living. 
stone statue, Edinburgh, which is to be erected 
on a site in East. Princes-street Gardens, to the 
east of the Scott Monument. The statue itself 
has just been cast in bronze by Masefield & Co., 
Chelsea, and is expected to be ready for placing 
on its pedestal in June next. 

Mr. Williamson is now executing in his studio 
at Esher, for her Majesty the Queen, fall-length 
statues in marble of Prince Albert Victor and 
Prince George, for the Royal Palace at Osborne. 
The recumbent monumental figure in marble of 
Dean Milman has jast been completed by Mr. 
Williamson, and will shortly be placed in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

The Carmichael statue for Dundee, designed 
by Mr. John Hatchison, R.S.A., has been cast in 
bronze by Messrs. Masefield & Co., Chelsea, and is 
now in the artist’s studio, pending the erection of 
the granite pedestal. The statue represents the 
quaint old engineer in sitting posture, with one 
arm leaning upon a steam cylinder, and at the 
other side a model of the fan blast, with the in- 
vention of which his name is associated. 

Three hitherto vacant niches in the vestibule 
of the College of Physicians, Trafalgar-square, 
have just been filled with statues by Mr. Henry 


[@ contract has been entered intowith Mesars.| Weekes, R.A. Immediately over the doorway is 


placed that of Linacre, who projected the foun. 
dation of the college, and was its first president. 
On either side are placed those of Harvey, the 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, and 
Sydenham, the eminent physician and writer on 
physic, who flourished daring the reigns of 
Charles II. and James II. 








CONTRACTOR AND SUB-CONTRACTOR. 
PEXTON UV. PEACOCK. 

In this case, heard at the Court of Record, 
York, on the 14th inst., the plaintiff, Mr. 
J. R. Pexton, joiner and undertaker, claimed 
3871. 133. 8d., for extra work alleged to have 
been done by him under a sub-contract to the 
defendant, Mr. W. Peacock, who was the con- 
tractor for building the Pavilion Hotel, Scar- 
borough, and adjacent houses. The action arose 
out of a contract entered into between the two 
parties in the year 1869, which was the year in 
which the Pavilion Hotel was commenced, and 
Peacock had accepted Pexton’s tender for the 
joinery work, for the completion of which a 
number of extra things were requisite, amount. 
ing to (including labour) the amount claimed. 
After a hearing of 5} hours, the jury returned a 
verdict in favour of the plaintiff for 340/., with 
costa, 





Books Receiver. 


The Law of Fixtures ; to which is added the Lau 
of Dilapidations, Ecclesiastical and Lay. By 
Stanpish Grove Gravy, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Wildy & Sons. 1876. 

WE have simply to mention the publication of 

a third edition of Mr. Grady’s now well and 

creditably known work, and to say that the 

author has paid proper attention to the great 
changes brought about by the passing of the 

Ecclesiastical Dilapidation Actof 1871. Hecon- 

siders that the surveyors under that Act are paid 

too highly, and thinks when a gentleman is em. 
ployed to do all the work in a district, if he is ta 
be paid by fees, there would be grounds for ask- 
ing him to do the work ona much less scale than 
that on which he would be disposed to do it in 
an isolated case; and there would be much 
greater reason for asking him to do the work at 

@ fixed salary, and the expenses then could be 

easily apportioned to the income of the incum- 

bent. It does appear, he says, an enormous 

charge to which to subject the clergy of a 

diocese,—that of Lincoln, for instance, where 

the clergy are computed to pay, as is asserted, 
every five years, 33,1651., and the whole Church 
of England, 360,000). What do the surveyors 
themselves say ? 


Edinburgh Architectural Association Sketch Book. 
Vol. I., Part I. 

Tse Edinburgh Architectural Association have 
determined on the publication of a sketch-book, 
and have issued the first part. It includes one 
print in colour, Library Ceiling decorated in 
Colour, sixteenth century (Munraw House, East 
Lothian), and five sheets of measured and other 
sketches. It is a very creditable first part. 


VARIORUM. 


Unver the title,“ A Popular Summary o 
Pablic Health and Local Government Law” 
(Stevens & Son, Chancery-lane), Mr. George F, 
Chambers, Barrister-at-Law, has provided a 
cheap abstract of Statute Law for popular use, 
It would be pleasanter reading if certain abbre- 
viations to save space had not been used.——The 
April number of the Quarterly includes an in- 
teresting and instructive article on Plate and 
Plate Buyers. ‘‘ Many things are cunning,” said 
Sophocles; “ but nothing is more cunning than 
man.” And this is certainly the case, as the 
reviewer proves, with our modern plate-forgers, 
many of whose works are admirable, only they 
are not antique. May’s “British and Irish 
Prees Guide” is an advertiser’s dictionary and 
handbook, 











New Offices for the Greenwich District 
Board of Works.—The foundation-stone of 
new offices for the Greenwich District Board of 
Works was laid on the 11th jinst. by Mr. Thomas 
Norfolk, the chairman of the Board. The site of 
the new buildings, of which Mr. Waller is the 
architect, is near the Greenwich Railway 





Station. 
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Wliscellanen, 


The Wells in Marylebone.—Dr. Whitmore, 
in his monthly report on the health of the parish 
of St. Marylebone, says, as to water from surface 
wells :—‘‘ The dangerous condition of the water 
taken from the pump at the corner of Great 
Portland-street and Chapel-street furnishes ad- 
ditional evidence of the fact that all the super- 
ficial springs in the parish are more or less 
polluted with sewage, and it is certain that there 
are no means of purifying them. With but one 
or two other exceptions, all the pumps in the 
parish under the control of the Vestry have 
been removed long ago, and it is to be hoped 
that those which remain will speedily follow; 
but there are still no inconsiderable number of 
private pumps situated in stables and other parts 
of owners’ premises, which draw their water 
from similar sources, such water in a great many 
cases being used for drinking and domestic 
purposes. It is useless to explain to the owners 
of these pumps the risk and danger they incur 
from drinking this water; they at once point to 
its clear, cool, and sparkling condition as evi- 
dences of its purity, and refer triumphantly to 
the circumstance that for many years they and 
their families have drunk it, without having 
experienced the slightest ill effects from doing 
so. All this is no doubt true, and is confirmatory 
of a fact which now appears to be pretty clearly 
established, viz., such diseases as fever or cholera 
will not be produced by the drinking of polluted 
water, unless the matter by which the water is 
polluted contains the specific germs of those 
diseases. But at any time sewage matter cor- 
taining zymotio poison may percolate into a 
surface well, and, although it may be infinitesimal 
in amount, it will suffice to produce zymotic 
disease, and an outbreak under such conditions 
may become very widespread and very fatal.” 


The Toll Bridges on the Thames.—A 
Bill has been printed bearing the names of Mr. 
Alderman McArthur, Sir J. C. Lawrence, Mr. 
Forsyth, Sir Henry Peek, Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
and Sir Charles Russell, which provides “ for 
throwing open for the free use of the public the 
present toll bridges connecting the counties of 
Middlesex and Surrey across the river Thames.” 
The preamble states that the tolls on the bridges 
are estimated at 75,0001., and that the amount 
of compensation required would be 1,500,0001. 
The Bill proposes to give power to the Com. 
missioners, who are to be appointed to carry out 
the Act, to borrow money from the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners and the Metropolitan 
Board, and to create Metropolitan Consolidated 
Stock. The sum to be raised by borrowing will 
involve an annual charge for interest of about 
52,6001. A rate of ¢d. in the pound, to be levied 
upon the counties of Middlesex and Surrey, and 
upon the district under the jurisdiction of the 
Metropolitan Board, which lies outside those 
counties, is estimated to produce 64,7731., and 
the excess of this sum over the annual charge 
for interest is to be appropriated to the repay- 
ment of the principal, which it is estimated will 
be accomplished in fifty years. The bridges to 
be freed from toll are Hammersmith Suspension 
Bridge, Falham (otherwise Putney) Bridge, 
Wandsworth Bridge, Battersea Bridge, Albert 
Bridge, Chelsea Suspension Bridge, Vauxhall 
Bridge, Lambeth Bridge, Waterloo Bridge, and 
the foot-bridges at Charing-cross and Cannon. 
street railway stations. 

The Durham Records.—At the monthly 
meeting of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries 
on the 5th inst., Mr. R. Carr-Ellison in the chair, 
Mr. W. H. D. Longstaffe said that some years 


The Drainage of the Thames Valley.— 
Last November an inquiry was held by Lieut.- 
Colonel Cox, R.E., one of the Local Government 
Board inspectors, upon an application made by 
the Surbiton Improvement Commission to form, 
by the compulsory powers of the Public Health 
Act, one large district for the carrying out of an 
efficient system of sewerage in the Thames 
Valley. The scheme suggested was that pro. 
posed by Sir Joseph Bazalgette, and would have 
included the area lying between Eton on the 
west, Croydon on the east, Haling on the north, 
and Epsom on the south; this area being at 
present under the control of thirty different 
sanitary authorities. The inquiry lasted five 
days, after which the inspector was occupied 
some time in obtaining returns and statistics. 
Col. Cox’s report has now been sent to the various 
bodies concerned. It is adverse to the applica. 
tion of the Surbiton Improvement Commission, 
the inspector remarking that, though there are 
difficulties existing throughout the district, he 
does not think they are so great as to require 
for their solution quite so heroic a treatment as 
that proposed. Colonel Cox suggests that the 
combination of districts between Hampton and 
the western boundary of the metropolitan dis. 
trict should receive the aid of the Board on 
application being made. 

A Custom in the Sheffield Building 
Trade Overruled.—At the Sheffield town-hall, 
on the 3rd inst., before the stipendiary magis- 
trate, Messrs. Fosdike, joiners and builders, were 
summoned by Redman F. Walker and John W. 
Turner, for wages due to them. From the evi- 





dence it appeared that, on Tuesday, the 14th 
ult., the complainants applied to the defendants 
for work, and it was given them. On the Satur. 
day, at one o'clock, they went for their wages, 
and were paid, as they asked, at the rate of 8d. 
per hour. They resumed work on the following 
Monday morning, and on the Tuesday afternoon 
they gave notice of their intention to leave, as 
they were going from the town. When they 
asked for their wages, amounting to 12s. each, 
on the Tuesday evening, the defendants told 
them their pay-day was on Saturday, and they 
would not be paid before. Witnesses were called 
to prove that it was the custom of the trade in 
Sheffield to give and take a two hours’ notice, 
and that that custom was agreed to at a meeting 
of the masters and men. The stipendiary 
magistrate characterised as ‘‘ utter rubbish” a 
statement that men who gave and took two 
hours’ notice could be put to much inconvenience, 
and said there was no proof that the defendants 
had agreed to such a custom, or were even 
aware that it prevailed. The wages would, of 
course, have to be paid; but he should refuse 
costs. 

A Foreman of Cement Works Snffo- 
eated.—A sad occurrence, by which a foreman 
named Keeble lost his life through suffocation, 
took place at Messrs. Pattrick & Son’s cement 
works, Dovercourt, on the 30th ult. One of a 
row of twelve kilns was about to be cleared 
ready for relighting. A lad named Bull, a 
labourer named Hempstead, and the deceased, 
got in one after another, and, finding that they 
did not return, Mr. Pattrick was communicated 
with, and measures were taken to release them, 
when it was found that after getting in they had all 
been overcome by the gases emanating from the 
next kiln, which was alight, the heat from which 
had caused the intermediate walls to crack, so 
that the fames came through. The coroner’s 
jury returned a verdict of “‘ Accidental death,” 
expressing their belief that it was entirely owing 
to the desire to save the life of a fellow-being 
that the deceased lost his own life. They also 
expressed their high appreciation of the bravery 





ago a considerable number of the Durham 
records were taken to London, and the Society 
petitioned against the removal. The whole of 
the records could not be seen without the per- 
mission of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. He 
had received a letter from Mr. Grove, London, 
who had been retained by Mr. Carr, Witton 
Gilbert, to undertake an investigation on which 
he had been engaged for six years, and he could 
not see the Durham records. Mr. Grove asked 
the Society to aid him with their influence in 
bringing the question of the suppression of those 
records before the public. It was proposed to 
try the whole question by moving for a rule nisi 
for the production of the records, which he (Mr. 
Longstaffe) contended were public documents. 
It was resolved that the secretary draw up & 
petition upon the subject, and present it for 
confirmation at the next meeting of the Society. 


displayed by Mr. Pattrick and the man Hemp. 
stead, who, it transpired, went down after the 
lad Bull, fastened a rope round him by which he 
was drawn out, but before he could escape him. 
self he was overcome by the gas. 

Testing Safety-Lamps.— At a meeting of 
the Académie des Sciences, M. Daubre stated 
that in the petroleum mines of Alsace the 
miners were obliged to test their safety-lamps 
before going down the pits. This was done in 
the following manner:—At the bottom of an 
open Jar is placed a small quantity of petroleum 
spirit, the vapour of which, mingling with the 
air in the jar, forms an explosive mixture. The 
lamp is plunged into this mixture, and the 
slightest defect in the lamp is proved by a 
slight explosion. It is desirable that some such 
system of testing should be adopted in our 





collieries, 


“ Model Dwellings for the Rich.”—The 
Observer, at the close of a leading article on the 
subject of the paper thus headed, reported in our 
columns, says :—‘‘ Perhaps the fact that ‘ houses 
in flats’ are understood in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Aberdeen, may render not altogether super- 
flaous a suggestion that some of the Scotch 
residerts in London should embrace such an 
opportunity as Northumberland-avenue offers of 
obtaining the sort of accommodation which their 
friends and relatives in the north find suited to 
their requirements. Tall houses must be built 
there, and their upper floors might be divided 
into residences planned upon a modification of 
the Scotch and Continental principles. Each 
horizontal dwelling, so say Mr. T. R. Smith and 
Mr. W. H. White,—the architects, whose paper 
before the Society of Arts bas furnished the 
occasion for our remarks,—could be divided into 
three sections,—the living-rooms, the service. 
rooms, and the sleeping-rooms,—each served by 
its own corridor. All the living-rooms, both of 
day and night occupation, could be made to face 
the street, only the corridors and service sections 
being lighted from the back of the house or the 
courtyard. The London Scotchmen might thus 
provide themselves with Scotch dwellings in the 
heart of London; and, in doing so, might set an 
example which is certain to be tardily followed 
by the great mass of its actual population.” 

Brussels Life-Saving and Sanitary Exhi- 
bition, 1876.—A meeting of the London Execu- 
tive Committee was held at the Society of Arts,on 
the 13th inst. Thesecretary reported continued 
satisfactory progress in connexion with the Exhi- 
bition generally. Upon the suggestion of the 
chairman (Lord Alfred Churchill) the names of 
Lord Robert Montague, Mr. Reginald Yorke, 
M.P., Mr. Alderman Finnis, president of the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Life from 
Fire, Mr. Danby Seymour, and Mr. Joseph 
Sloper were added to the committee. The 
question of the exhibition of the collections 
offered by various public departments having 
been further considered, as also the means for 
defraying the expenses that would arise in con- 
nexion therewith, certain steps were recom- 
mended, which it was believed would result in 
the committee being placed in a position to 
complete the necessary arrangements, 

The Prince of Wales's Indian Presents. 
Rooms are being specially prepared at the India 
Museum, Exhibition.road, South Kensington, for 
the reception of the numerous and costly presents 
received by the Prince of Wales during his recent 
tour through India. Mr. Moore, the deputy. 
superintendent of the museum, has charge of 
the arrangements, which are now in an advanced 
state. The rooms will be decorated in green, 
scarlet, and gold, so as to harmonise with the 
character of the exhibition, which will be open 
for public inspection about the middle of May. 
Amongst the presents are a splendid variety of 
jewels, a fine collection of Indian-made pipes, 
saddlery, scimitars, and other antique weapons. 
The exhibition will remain at South Kensington 
till November, when the collection will be ree 
moved to the Bethnal.green Museum, so that the 
inhabitants of East London may have an oppors 
tunity of seeing the Royal presents. 

Italian Opera.—On Thursday night 
Madile. Zaré Thalberg appeared as Zerlina, 
in Auber’s ever-welcome “Fra Diavolo,” and a 
very charming representative she was. At the 
same time, one cannot help thinking what she 
might be two years hence if she were not 
“ forced’? too much, as it is greatly to be feared 
she will be. Madlle. Thalberg is evidently very 
well taught, and certainly does credit to her 
instructor ; and in the second act she received @ 
well-merited encore. Signor De Sanctis was not 
heard to advantage as the Marquis, for which 
part he has few qualifications. His acting is 
crude, and his singing inexpressive. The great 
success of the evening was undoubtedly the 
Beppo of Signor Tagliafico, who was well sup- 
ported by Signor Capponi as the other brigand, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that a more 
capital piece of acting would be with difficulty 
found on any stage. 

London Bridge.—The Library Committee 
has accepted the offer made by Mr. C. G. Colle- 
ton Rennie, grandson of the designer of London 
Bridge, to lend for exhibition several alternative 
designs for London Bridge, and the original 
design for the present bridge, made by his grand- 
father in 1817, and some drawings of the altera- 
tion of the approaches. These will be exhibited 
in the museum with Cooke's views of London 





Bridge, &c.—City Press. 
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Sewerage and Waterworks, Droitwich.— 
A special meeting of this Council was held at 
the Court Chamber last week for the purpose of 
passing a resolution asking for the sanction of 
the Local Government Board to the borrowing 
by the Corporation of the proposed loan for 
carrying out the work of water supply and 
sewerage in the borough; to receive a report 
from the Streets and Sanitary Committee, re- 
commending the appointment of Mr. E. Prit- 
chard, C.E., of Warwick, as the engineer to whom 
the work of water supply should be entrusted ; 
to receive reports from the Medical Officer of 
Health; and to make a rate to meet the ex- 
penses of the borough during the current six 
months. On the motion of the Mayor, seconded 
by Alderman Roden, the report was adopted, and 
Mr. Pritchard was appointed engineer for carry. 
ing out the works. 


Important to Sanitary Officers. — The 
question of the right of a sanitary officer toa 
fee for attending petty sessions in cases of pro- 
secution under the Sanitary Act has been 
answered in the negative by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. All they admit is the considera- 
tion of travelling éxpenses, as stated by them ina 
letter in reply to the Nenagh Sanitary Authority. 
In this reply they refer the question to the order 
of 9th September, 1874, paragraph 2, “exe. 
cutive duties,” under which sanitary officers are 
required to attend and assist in all proceedings 
in which their attendance or assistance may be 
required by the executive officer; and, the addi- 
tional salaries allowed, the question of travelling 
expenses might become a matter of consideration 
of the Sanitary Authority under special circum- 
stances. 


New Memorial Pualpits.—The new pulpit 
which is to form part of the memorial to the late 
Rev. A. Hackman, in St. Paul’s Church, Oxford, 
has been fixed. The base is of Caen stone, and 
the pulpit, which is hexagonal, is constructed of 
open ironwork. The work was entrusted to a 
London firm, and the fixing was executed by 
Messrs. Wyatt & Son, of Oxford. Sir Gilbert 
Scott (according to a Salisbury paper) has pre- 
pared an amended design for Archdeacon Hony’s 
memorial pulpit, to be placed in Salisbury 
Cathedral. It will present some carved figures 
in Tisbury stone; this and polished Purbeck 
marble are the materials which it is intended to 
use. 

A Tunnel under the Thames at Wool- 
wich.—The proposal to construct a subway 
under the Thames at Woolwich, which originated 
in October, 1873, consequent on the upsetting of 
a skiff in the fog, and the loss of nine lives, is, 
it is said, about to be carried into effect, and the 
necessary capital, 70,0001., is stated to have been 
subscribed. The tunnel will be for foot-pas. 
sengers only, but wide enough for five persons 
to walk abreast. A subway which would have 
admitted carriages as well has been thought 
very desirable, as there is no way for vehicles 
across the river below London Bridge, but the 
estimated cost exceeded 350,000], and it was 
thought impracticable to raise the amount. 


The Gray’s Inn “ Rookeries.”—At the last 
meeting of the Holborn District Board of Works, 
held on the 10th inst., a communication from 
Mr. D. Cubitt Nichols, architect, was read, 
notifying that he had been appointed by the 
Home Secretary to inquire into the improvement 
scheme of the Holborn Board of Works referring 
to an area east of Gray’s-inn-road. He intended 
to hold a public inquiry in the Board-room on 
Thursday, 27th inst., to inquire into the correct- 
ness of the official representation to the Metro. 
politan Board of Works, into the sufficiency of 
the scheme, and into any local objection that 
might be made. 


The Record Office, Fetter-lane, — The 
Atheneum says that some hopes had been enter- 
tained that this year we should have seen the 
commencement of the new wing of the Record 
Office, which is to run southwards in a line 
nearly parallel with Fetter-lane. The Treasury, 
however, finding the estimates for ’76-77 attain. 
ing such large figures, have deferred the matter 
for another twelve months. 


British Archzological Association.—At 
the last meeting, the hon. secretary announced 
that the arrangements for the autumn congress 
were almost complete. It will be held in Corn. 
wall, under the presidency of Lord Mount Edge. 
cumb, with two excursion centres,—one at Pen. 
zance and the other at Bodmin, where local 
Committees are already formed, 








A House Agent’s Commission.—An action 
was brought in the Exchequer Division of the 
High Court of Judicature on the 12th inst. by a 
house-agent named Bilt, to recover upwards of 
201., being the amount of the commission for the 
sale of the house No. 92, George-street, Portman- 
square, for 8501., according to an alleged agree- 
ment made with the defendant, whose name is 
James, the then ownerof the same. Thedefendant 
denied having made any agreement to pay com- 
mission, and lodged 51. into court as a settlement 
of the plaintiff's claim. After hearing the 
evidence on both sides, the judge decided that 
the weight of evidence was in favour of defend. 
ant, and gave judgment accordingly, with costs. 


New Offices for the Town Clerk, Sheffield. 
Plans have been prepared by Messrs. Flockton 
& Abbott for the offices of the Town Clerk of 
Sheffield, to be erected in the Hartshead, and 
the contracts have been let. The building will 
be of brick, with stone quoins, and will present 
to the street an elevation of three stories. 
Besides the offices necessary for the Town Clerk 
and his assistants, there will be a committee. 
room, and a private room for the Mayor, with 
strong-rooms for the stowage of important 
documents, and store-rooms. On the top story 
will be a residence for the office-keeper. The 
building will be set back to range with the 
north side of Watson’s-walk. 


Health and Rent.—Mr. North, in a recent 
report to the Urban Sanitary Authority of York, 
shrewdly remarks :—“ People ought to know, 
and in time will learn, that wholesome houses 
are the most profitable to their owners. Apart 
from the question of cost which sickness entails 
on the community (for every sickness is a loss 
to the country, if not in the form of poor-rates, 
in the diminution of profitable industry), people 
do not like to leave comfortable houses, and fcr 
this reason rents are more secure. But men do 
‘flit’ incessantly from unwholesome ones, and I 
suspect much rent is forgotten in their migra- 
tions.” 


Dock Extension at Hall.—It is stated that 
the Hull Dock Company have purchased, with a 
view of dock extension, the Citadel site, which 
was the property of the Crown. This site is 
both convenient and easily accessible for the 
construction of a dock. ‘There is in front of it 
about the greatest depth of water of any portion 
of the foreshore, and the value of this site for 
dock purposes can scarcely be over-estimated. 
The Dock Company have now, by this purchase, 
the ownership of all the land available for dock 
purposes from the east end of the Victoria Dock 
= a point considerably westward of the Albert 

ock. 


Death of Mr. S. F. Lynn, A.R.H.A.— 
Mr. Samuel Ferris Lynn, sculptor, and Associate 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy, died at Belfast 
on the 5th inst., at the age of 40. He wasa 
pupil and assistant of the late J. H. Foley, and 
studied at the Belfast School of Art and Royal 
Academy, London, winning the travelling 
studentship of the latter body about three years 
after entering. Mr. Lynn had been intended in 
early life for an architect, and was for a short 
time a pupil of Mr. (now Sir Charles) Lanyon. 


Berkshire Archzological and Architec- 
tural Society.—A general meeting of the above 
Society was held on Thursday evening, the 6th 
inst., at St. Lawrence’s Church Institute, Read- 
ing, when nine new members, one lady member, 
and one associate, were elected; and a paper on 
‘Roods and Chancel Screens” was read by 
Mr. C. ©. Rolfe, who treated the subject ina 
fall and descriptive manner, and referred to the 
mention by local historians of those formerly 
existing in the Reading and neighbouring 
churches. 


The St. James’s Co-operative Benefit 
Building Society, having in three months com. 
pleted its share-list, it is stated, with 1,050 
members, a second society, on the same princi- 
ples of alternate ballot and sale, advancing 4001. 
for ten years without interest by the subscription 
of 1s. 6d. per week, has been established at the 
Craven Chapel Lecture Hall, Marshall-street, and 
we are told that shares to the value of 120,000i. 
have been already subscribed for. 


Glazing.—Mr. Rendle is now covering several 
of the ridge-and-furrow roofs at Paddington 
Station for the Great Western Railway Company 
under his system, and they have already passed 
safely through some heavy gales and storms of 
wind and rain, 


Presentation.—On Tuesday last, Mr. Andrew 
Robertson (manager of the works for Messrs. 
Lucas Brothers, the contractors), on the com. 
pletion of the Aquarium, was presented by Mr. 
Greenman, the clerk of the works, on behalf of 
the officials of the Society and foremen engaged 
under him, with a silver cigar-case, with an 
inscription testifying to the esteem and 
respect which they felt for him for his condact 
to all during his stay amongst them. The 
architect also presented him with a silver cruet- 
stand in appreciation of his services. 


Watney v. Trist and Others.—In reference 
to this case, which was noticed in a paragraph 
in last week’s Builder (p. 374), Mr. George Trist 
writes,—“ Mr. T. W. Trist was introduced as a 
pupil in 1865, not 1870, and was taken into 
partnership at Lady-day, 1874. The introduction 
of G. A. Trist was not opposed by the other 
members of the firm, as stated, but by Mr. 
Watney alone.” 


ed Science and Art Department, 
Dublin.—Mr. T. N. Deane writes to warn his 
fellow-citizens against any opposition to the 
Government scheme which might tend to wreck 
the scheme. He says,—‘ I close this letter with 
the hope that every facility will be given towards 
the formation of a great school of art, and that 
the handsomest offer made by any Government 
to Ireland may not be cast aside from technical 
objections.” 

Arbitration Case.—In the arbitration case 
between the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company and the trustees in the estate of Joseph 
Crabtree, deceased, the arbitrator, Mr. Richard 
Southwaite, has awarded 2,225. for the land, 
beerhouse, four cottages, and warp-dressing room 
in Chandos-street, Wakefield-road, Bradford, re- 
quired by the Railway Company for extension of 
station premises, &c. 


Exhibition of Painted China.—It is stated 
that Messrs. Howell & James intend to hold, 
during the coming season, an exhibition of 
painted china plaques, of strictly original design, 
and that Messrs. E. W. Cooke, R.A., and E. J. 
Poynter, A.R.A., the director of art at the South 
Kensington Museum, have consented to act as 
judges. A variety of prizes, ranging from 20!. 
down to 51., is offered as an inducement to 
exhibitors. 


The Great Northern Railway Terminus, 
Dublin.—The Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany of Ireland have determined to erect new 
offices and make other improvements at the 
Amiens-street terminus in Dublin. These altera- 
tions and improvements are to be carried out 
under the direction of Mr. John Lanyon, archi. 
tect, who has been instructed to prepare plans 
for their execution. 


Old Elms in Ringmer Churchyard.—Ithas 
at length been found necessary to top the ancient 
elms at Ringmer Church, Sussex, in consequence 
of the decay of the old trunks, which are 26 ft, 
in circumference and quite hollow, rendering the 
position of the large limbs above insecure. An 
entry in the parish register shows that these 
venerable trees were planted in 1607, and are 
thus 269 years old. 


Discovery of a Roman Temple at Lille. 
In excavating for the foundations of a large 
building in the Place de Roubaix, remains have 
been recently discovered which are supposed to 
be those of a Roman temple to Apollo. The 
work has been suspended in order that the 
Commission of History for the department may 
superintend its future progress. 


The late Mr. J. Gibson’s Bequest.— Mr. 
Benjamin Gibson again writes to the papers to 
ask how the 40,000/. have been used which the 
late John Gibson left to the Royal Academy by 
his will nearly ten years ago. He would also be 
glad to know when the three rooms in Burlington 
House, for the collected models of the eculptor’s 
works, will be open to the public. 











TENDERS 
For restoration, &c., of Milton Church. Messrs. Law 
& Sons, architects :— 

BISA ......cecccocsccscsersccscersosscves £2,040 0 0 
Ashlin ....... . 1930 0 0 
Roberts . 1,937 10 0 
Young .......0--scovessseerereeesones 1,5 00 
Gee (accepted) .........sssesserenee 1,385 0 0 

For farm buildings, at Tutnell, Bromsgrove, for Mr, 


PITereeee te 


John Moore. Mr. John Cotton, architect :— 
Wall £330 


Fisher .......... 








; “sa a 
> amen = 298 0 0 
Brazier & Weaver (accepted)...... 200 0 0 
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For villa residence, in the Stanmore-road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, for Mr. Ambrose Tidmarsh, 
Cotton, architect. Quantities supplied :— 

PORREAAO . .cccceceresncencesensesnsenenese> 

Matthews & Son ..... opahaliovaeces sores 840 0 
OOBDOEE . costescvenredes sapanprnensienend . 82710 
Davies, Brothers  .,....cssccssereeeeee 826 10 
Thomas & Baxter ... 757 0 
EAUGRON ccsvtnssesotnatineeres dint Tee 





eocoooco 





For detached residence, Hollington Park, St. Leonard’s, 
Mr. W. L, Vernon, architect. | 


for Capt. Beckett, R.N. 
Quantities supplied :— 


Howell & Son. ......ccrcsscovcsscceses £2,968 O 0 





For hotel, near railway station, Warrior-square, St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea, for Mrs. Campbell. Mr, W. L. Vernon, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 

Bridgeland ..... preseneseaspvennennt - £2,355 0 0 





For public institution and school of art, Claremont, 


Hastings, for Mr. T. Brassey, M.P. Mr, W. L. Vernon, 
architect. Quantities supplied:— 

DRED - ccnvecssccssontevencconsoosevenee? . £7,26) 0 0 
BE, EG, BERD cco sescvecseccvevenn 6,927 17 0 
Rodda ....... aivenspeeenneeveseensoeenenus 6,7 00 
TE OREENIOT | cosiesnsasovenncencive wee 6,660 0 0 
Howell & Son 33 0 0 
OD Senecsvervescqracss 00 
Wood (too late) 00 
MIE og oicicsins savindswacthaubcvabaswuntons 0 0 








For printing works and assembly-room, &c., Claremont, 
Hastings, for Mr. F. J. Parsons. Mr. W. L. Vernon, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 


ROREY  scccccovnsevincionsess esvevessedaces £3,100 0 0 
_ | Renee Te 
TO GREEMIET  ccccesennecsentsspsinevonn . 2,900 0 0 
BREE, ACID vasssenvascausens ima Rae Se 
Sa ee . 2,84 0 0 
a eS ee eee 2,808 15 9 
WOE (600 IER) cicccesccecesceverens 2,713 0 0 
ME issacd vsetkcnsntbhnseumebicrncie 2,698 0 0 


* Less 901. for old materials, 





Accepted for the erection of Batley Carr Board Schools, 


to accommodate 700 children, for the Batley School 
Board. Messrs. Sheard & Hanstock, architects :— 
Brier, Sons, & Wilson (masons) £4,790 0 0 
Garthwaite & Blackburn 





TSOUEEG) csvcces accsoncscesenscsessnens 1,716 16 0 
Brooke & Co. (plumbers)......... 383 0 0 
Rawsthorne (slater) ........ im Bee 2 
Morton (plasterer) ..............0066 370 0 0 
Bagshaw & Sons (ironfounders) 248 0 0 
Kershaw (painter) ........ imisoiines 8810 0 





For the erection of a new brewery, chimney-shaft, 
malting, offices, and residence for the Trent Valley Brewery 
Company, Lichfield. Mr. G. Scamell, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied by Messrs. Curtis & Son :— 





TAU nse saccévestsesdansivenciesearens £32,859 0 0 
Cubitt ...... 30,500 0 0 
Garlick ....... 30,200 0 0 
Horsman ., a 28,500 0 0 
MPMI 1s canchachuscovaderkaxencteisnse 24,246 0 0 


* Accepted, subject to reduction, 


Mr. John! Lickey-end, Bromsgrove. 


THE BUILDER. 


{ For new Schoo! Board schools, for 253 children, at the 
Mr. John Cotton, architect. 











Quantities supplied :— 






Collins & Cullis coonet ee: O) 2 
Nelson ..... eaasebne . ce ee. 2 @ 
| Tilt & Fisher ........ coe 632,668 0 O 
| Brazier & Weaver ... oe 2,659 0 O 
| Smallwood ........... ssanvatsigere ee Te 
Sanconseabantdendé ee ee 

| After revision :— 
_ NS ee ren Be 
BOI OBE. cncescccasssscvessovenstenee 2,565 0 0 
Brazier & Weaver (accepted)... 2,500 0 0 





| 
| 


For ventilation of sewers, Leamington.* Mr. R. Dawson, | 


borough surveyor :— 
SURFS 0 OB, acicecccsscctens 
RAINS). pcsvageancstbncstosatsveiteusbasioe 
Meddows, Brothers (accepted) 
For alterations and additions to 26, Crutched-friars, for 
Mr. H. Nissen. Messrs. Ellis & Poole, architects :— 


scescseee £1,039 0 0 
923 0 0 
847 15 0 





Merritt & Ashby ... 2,07 0 
Sparks ........rccecceree 1,995 0 0 
Perkins & Co. ........ ~ Loe 2 2 
oo eee oo aoe Oo 6 
BREE wccncnvsscnnocaansaccsasseonacdouncas Naw 


For alterations and additions to No.111, Adelaide-road, 
N.W. :— 

Gould & Brand (accepted) ......... £320 0 0 

For the erection of a shop and warehouse, Worship- 


| street :— 
} Crabb (accepted)  .........seseenee . £2,200 0 0 





For new warehouse, in Market-street, Bermondsey, for 
the directors of the Leather Warehouse Company. 
| Messrs. George Elkington & Son, architects. Quantities 
| supplied by the architects :— 








Cot E BORE Gosttemnteenmtasenees - £17,277 0 0 
SOOEE ccciveccrecsniviectsaonesanesnenee . 15,293 0 0 
Newman & Mann .. we. Coe eo 
BERNE catsnsiecboishocancsdactsvecsseeniie 14,668 0 0 
BRIO. « sncccusphvcecndeasetudecnoneennan 14,690 0 0 
COO... cisnstccreivaniconiccansnnn - 14,389 0 0 





For new warehouse, in New-street, Cloth-fair, for 
Messrs. Tubbs & Lewis. Mr. John Collier, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. W. H. Barber :— 








EP ORBD | cccciccsinersdiiussessotienms £1,637 0 0 
oe oe . 1,567 0 0 
Serivener & Whi 1,545 0 0 
Stephenson ........ « 160 6 06 
Newman & Mann.............. we 1,696 0 0 
RE oe tae 8 8 
Aitchison & Walker ........ soe 1,390 0 O 
ASORMIIINED . sncccontssicscancoastorstavnetad 1,370 0 0 


For business promises, at Wood-green, for Messrs. 
Bell, Allen, & Bradbook, Mr, F. T. Mercer, architect. 
| Quantities supplied :— 


SE OMMUNE G TOR cconasccencecseopnesons £3,735 0 0 
PARUOR cr conbuisnetachivasncsessssesioonene 3,690 6 6 
RO <sissracesovinnasapoaseeeve cossseeeee 3,041 10 0 
Moore (accepted) ..... few verenealgs 3,236 0 0 


| add 


[Aprit 22, 1876. 


For rebuilding Nos. 59, 60, and 61, Haymarket. Mr. 
John Wimble, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
William Wimble :— 





















Hill, Higgs, & Hill .............. 211,714 0 © 
Lawrence ..,.....0sc000 oie ae 00 
M‘Lachlan 11,345 0 0 
eee 11,250 0 0 
Dove, Broth ie 11,235 0 0 
Scrivener & White 10,993 0 0 
Ashby & Horner 10,620 0 0 
Killby ...... belek widecebinanarokors 10,461 0 0 
Newman & Mann (accepted)... 10,426 : 0 

0 


CIEE + nccsnidlaséubiensgemineeriih 10,059 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Erratum. —The reredos in Lady Chapel, Winchester Cathedral 
(p. 349, ante), was designed by Mr. Clarke; Mr. Hitch only executed 
the work. 

WwW E B—T. D.—A. M—E.-85 &H.—E. P.—C. F.-J.-E A 
Cc. M‘D.—H.—F. 8.—R. & Son.—G. E.—H. J. P.—N. H.—A. & H.— 
J. L.—T. W. & Co.—Mr, 58.—G.—C. G.—J. D. & 8on.—M. Brothers, — 


| P. & Co.—R. Y. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
resses. 
All statements of facts, liste of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 


| by the mame and address of the sender, not necessarily for 


publication. 
Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








Now Ready, the THIRTY-THIRD VOLUME of 


“ THE BUILDER” (bound), for the year 1875 
price One Guinea. Also, 

CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, price 
Three Shillings each. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be bound at a cost of Four Shil- 


lings each, 








CHARGES FOR 
“V ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT. 
Bix lines (about fifty words) or under ............ 4. 
Each additional line (about ten words) .......... Os. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under .. 2s. 
Each additional line (about ten words) .......... Os. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied direct from the Office, to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum. 
Payable in Advance. 

Halfpenny stamps foramounts ander 5s. Any larger sum 
should be remitted by Money Order, yable at the Post Office, 
King-street, Covent-garden, W.0. to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER. 








Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 








Dear Sir, 


Westwood Ground 


Bath Stone Office, 


Corsham, Wilts. 


Stone. 





The want of a Ground Stone superior to the Box Ground, has long 
been recogn ised, and weare now ina postition to meet that want. 
Our VuLarrtes at Westtrood are producing a Ground Stone of excellent 
quality, which surpasses the Box Groun din the following partiouta PSs, ie 


Hyvenness of Textu 


re, 





Soundness, 





Shapeliness, 





Depthin Bed. 





The Quarries have been worked in a primitive 


It ts free from hard bars and soft clayey beds. 


Lt can be relied on not to open venty,. 


ryy 6 wine Sain — p : . ’ 
The rock being naturally sound ttis not neces- 


sary to cut it into a variety of shapes 


trnorder 


toremove vents. The blocks are therefore square 


and shapely, and can be 


smatlest waste. 
Blocks five and 
obtained, 


StTx 


converted with the 


Jeet deep 


(1 i . 


manner for upwards of 


a century, and the local butldings in which the stone has been used furnish 
7 Te ta ha 2 ? 7 ; ’ 4 : x . a p ‘ — e Si 


The cost of obtain 
Stone, and itt 
extra for tt, 
Groand Stone in 
Down, which are produc 


ing the 
ts there fore 


ting Slone of exce 


- “4 y . 
Corsham Down, Corsham Peidge, B 


We have 


Vi estwood Stone ts more than that of FZO x 
7 necessary Jor us to charge two pence per foot 
At this price tt ts » che . 

. is price tt ts the cheapest as well as the most satisfactory 

the maricet, : : 


ewbe 


recently opened quarries on Combe 
llentquatlity. 


We continue to supply 


ox Ground, and Dressed Stone. 


Your commands wrill always oblige, yours truly 


RANDELL, SA UNDERS, § Co.,Limited. 











$line ei ci 








